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A Plant Food Platform : 
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oT HE best imsurance against crop failure is an | meal 

, a abundance of available plant food. , se 
PTLD 2 ASP TNR Nb SRT NEAT EE BE 3 4 - a - for 
————————— A soil well supplied with plant food yields the 
bigger crops and better quality crops that sell - 

at higher prices. | “a 

For generations we have been selling off the f ct 

farm the plant food that Nature provided. Now aay 

to make the farm pay, we must put plant food Je 
back, Suitable crop rotations come first, and ed 
then such mineral elements as needed, whether na 
lime to correct acidity, or phosphorus, potash, ime, 

or nitrogen, or all these combined. on 

o> ee soil n 

Learn your own plant food needs, as indicated fs 

by success on practical farms and by results of imor 
experimental trials. “ey 

H 

When you buy plant food, remember that & 

high quality, high analysis fertilizer is more 3 < 
economical, even though it costs more per ton. a 

Wh: 

Life is too short to struggle with an unpro- muah 
ductive soil. Our fertilizer advertisers can tell byers 

| you how to make it more productive. an 
| ee 
| You Can Depend on Our Advertisers ok 
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How Master 


armers Buy and Use Fertilizers 


All of Us May Learn Something From These Reports 


]. “Know Your Crop Needs,” Says Reid 

_R. REID, Chester County.—My experience is as 

varied as the seasons. Some years I find the lib- 

eral use of commercial fertilizer pays handsomely, 
while others very little, if any. It is certainly a great 
gamble if the soil is not in the proper mechanical con- 
dition from the use of soiling crops to receive the fer- 
tilizers and has a chance to take them up. 

I began early in my farming experience to study the 
economic use of commercial fertilizer and have tried to 
find out from each field what it was short in and to 
supply that deficiency as economically as possible. For 
many years I mixed all my fertilizers at home, using 
cotton seed as a basis of nitrogen until they got too 
high in price. Later I used cottonseed meal, getting 
meal in exchange for seed. Now, since the meal is 
worth more for feeding purposes than for fertilizer, I 
am using mixed goods. 

I find that nitrogen is the limiting factor in fertilizer 
for corn and oats, but not so with cotton and some 
other crops. My experience is that cotton needs a 
great deal of phosphoric acid but corn very little of 
either phosphoric acid or potash. 

We have some soil in this section known here as 
“black jack,’ which is very deficient in potash but 
which is very much prized for cotton and grain, though 
very poor for melons and fruits. We made very little 
cotton on this land, however, until about 30 years ago 
when German kainit began to come into use, when we 
found that it would make this land produce cotton and 
now it is the most valuable land we have in this section, 

From my experience, I find when there is plenty of 
humus in the soil, about 600 pounds of properly bal- 
anced commercial fertilizer one year with another is 
the most profitable quantity to use under cotton, and 
about 100 of this in some quickly available form of 
nitrates to be used as a side application at chopping 
time. For corn, 250 to 300 pounds of high nitrogen car- 
rier is the most profitable quantity to use, the nitrogen to 
be used as side-dresser when corn is about knee-high. 

I think it wery important to know something of the 
soil needs, but just as important to know as much as 
possible of the needs of the crop. More money is wasted 
m the improper purchase of fertilizer, on account of 
ignorance of the need of various crops, than any other 
one thing connected with the farm, automobiles noi 
excepted. 


Il. Home-mixing Box and Formula for Cotton 
FRANK WILLIAMS, Sumter County.—I have 
mixed my own fertilizer every year but one since 
1911 and am now using the same 

box for mixing that I made 18 years 

ago. It is 10 feet long, 3 feet high, and 

4 feet wide. 

While this box will hold 114 tons, I 
usually mix 1,900 to 2,300 pounds at 
tach mixing. I place the materials in 
layers and crush the lumps. The pro- 
Portion of the materials may vary each 
year, according to prices. 


I like to use 200 to 400 pounds of 
Cottonseed meal because it helps the 
mechanical condition of the mixture 


he following is one of my mixtures :— 


100 pounds 7 per cent cottonseed meal 
200 pounds 11 per cent fish meal 

100 pounds sulphate of ammonia 

200 pounds nitrate of soda 

300 pounds 30 per cent manure salts 
1,200 pounds 16 per cent superphosphate 


2,100 

I have a ton of muriate of potash left 
‘ver from last year and will use 200 
Pounds of this in the place of manure 
salts. These two mixtures will analyze 








OR the benefit of their brother farmers, we 
F have asked our North Carolina and South 
Carolina Master Farmers (those in Vir- 
ginia are to be chosen later) to give simply and 
briefly their experiences in buying and using com- 
mercial fertilisers. We are glad to print their re- 
plies, for back of them is the weight of authority 
which comes from success. The knowledge which 
these men have spent years in acquiring by experi- 
ence and practice we can take advantage of at once 
by applying their methods and practices in our own 
farming. 
This week we have reports from South Carolina 
Master Farmers, and we hope to print those from 
North Carolina next week. 








rected by making the soil acid. 


I run my farm by share cropping and the croppers 
do the mixing at no cost to me. Two hands will mix 
seven or eight tons a day. 


III. Wore Out Two Home-mixers and Now 
Uses a Concrete Floor 


W. GASTON, Spartanburg County. — We have 

bought material and mixed our own fertilizer 35 

years, though occasionally we buy a few tons to 
fill out with when our home-mixed gives out. 

By mixing our fertilizer we can make several differ- 
ent analyses for different crops or different fields. We 
have worn out, or rusted out, two fertilizer mixers. 
For the past 10 years we have mixed our fertilizer on 
a cement floor. The different materials needed to 
make a ton of analysis desired are piled on the floor, 
then mixed with shovels. 

For several years we applied 1,000 pounds of a high 
grade fertilizer per acre, most of it 4Nit-12Phos-1Pot 
or 4Nit-12Phos-2Pot, making one bale per acre, but im 
recent years we have been growing a crop to make 
humus every two or three years, and turn this all 
under without cutting anything off. As a result we 
now grow one bale per acre with about 400 pounds of 
4Nit-12Phos-2Pot and 75 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre. 

IV. With Barnyard Manure, Use Nitrate Early 
J L. GETTYS, Kershaw County.—The experiences I 


have had with fertilizer have not been unusual, but 
I have had some which I think worth mentioning. 





WHAT TOO MUCH LIME DID ON A SANDY LOAM 


The barren soil in the foreground is surrounded by badly frenched soybeans, with healthy 


plants in the background where the liming was not so heavy. This injury. r 
If you didn’t read Dr. Willis’s article on liming in last week’s 


paper, be sure to look it up and read it now. 


In the use of nitrate of soda for cotton on good land, 
where barnyard manure is used, the nitrate should be 
used very early, as a later application makes too much 
growth under boll weevil conditions. 


Sulphate of ammonia seems to be fully as good a 
fertilizer for second application for corn as nitrate of 
soda but should be used earlier. It seems to me that 
I have gotten better results from mixing my own fer- 
tilizer, mixing in the following proportion :— 

400 pounds 16 per cent superphosphate 
75 pounds nitrate of soda 

50 pounds sulphate of ammonia 

75 pounds fish meal or cottonseed meal 
50 pounds muriate of potash 

I use about 600 pounds of this mixture per acre, 
with from 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda as a 
later application for cotton. For corn, I use 100 pounds 
or more of sulphate of ammonia and 50 to 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda as a still later application than the 
sulphate of ammonia. Oats seem to almost double 
their yield when 200 pounds of superphosphate and 100 
pounds of kainit is used on land before planting, and 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda is used about March 1. 


V. Fertilizing Under Boll Weevil Conditions 


N. HENDERSON, Greenwood County.—l 

have never been a believer in any particular 

brand of fertilizer. All I want is the guar- 
anteed analysis of a good product, and at the right 
price. I usually do my own mixing, since I then know 
just what I am getting and usually save enough in 
price to save 10 to 15 per cent of the cost of my ferti- 
lizer bill, compared to the prices on mixed goods. But 
this rule does not always apply, since I have on 
several occasions seen mixed goods offered at a bar- 
gain price. 

Since I am in one of the worst infested boll weevil 
counties of South Carolina and still grow cotton as the 
main cash crop, the question of fertilizer, I think, is 
the most important. 


Under boll weevil conditions, I have found that the 
best yields and highest net profits have been made 
where I used the greatest amount of fertilizer, or ap- 
proximately 1,000 pounds of 4Nit-10Phos-4Pot, follow- 
ed by 200 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre as a side 
application. 

In the Piedmont section of South Carolina, where 
I am, I have been using 200 pounds of kainit or 75 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre every other year, 
but find that at the present prices of potash it pays to 
use at least 75 pounds of muriate of 
potash every year. The effects of 
potash are extremely noticeable in the 
vigor, earliness, and foliage of the 
cotton. 

For the last 20 years I have been a 
great believer in the application of 100 
to 150 pounds nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia to corn about the 
time the plant is around knee-high. 
This I find will always double my yield. 
This also applies to oats and wheat, 
which will not make satisfactory yields 
unless given nitrogen as soon as danger 
of winter-killing is past. I usually get 
best results from early applications, 100 
to 200 pounds per acre, say, from Feb- 
ruary 25 to March 1. Grain treated in 
this way will more than double in yield. 


Let me say here that I think the 
greatest losses sustained by most farm- 
ers are in applying nitrate of soda or 
any other fertilizer too late in the 


aan he cor- game. I prefer one-half at time of 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Promoting Dairying: Right W ays and Wrong 


HE Progressive Farmer is exceedingly anxious 


to promote a wise development of dairying in the 

South and this very fact makes us all the more 
anxious to prevent unwise and unsound policies—poli- 
cies which may cripple what should be a steady and 
constant forward movement. 

During the last two or three years, many business 
men and commercial organizations in the South have 
become greatly interested in this whole subject. The 
motives have been of the best, but in many cases the 
efforts have been badly misdirected. Every town of 
any size, regardless of the supplies of milk available, 
has seemed to think that the prosperity of the town 
and the welfare of the farmers of the community 
depended on securing a creamery, cheese factory, or 
condensery. 

If one town secured a milk plant such as a cheese 
factory or creamery, every neighboring and rival town 
seemed to think that it must also have a similar plant 
regardless of the available supplies of milk. 

For instance, in one state which will serve as an ex- 
ample for others, there were during the last year or 
two 15 cheese-making plants built. Today six of these 
are idle for lack of an adequate milk supply, and others 
are making no money or being run at a loss, and it is 
only a question of a short time until some of these 
will also be closed for a lack of sufficient milk to oper- 
ate economically. 

I 

Some few of these plants were put up by private 
capital, some by local stock companies, and others by 
well established and strong cheese- manufacturing com- 
panies from other sections. Where there were cows 
enough accessible to furnish an adequate supply of 
milk, these cheese companies have generally financed 
the building of their own plants, and this they would 
have done in all cases if there had been a sufficient 
number of cows accessible to furnish the necessary 
supply of milk. In other locations where there were 
not sufficient cows these cheese companies have re- 
quired that the local business interests finance the pur- 
chase of the lot and the cost of the building. Accord- 
ingly several towns have put up from $20,000 to $35,000, 
with the understanding that whenever production reach- 
ed a certain amount the cheese company would refund 
this money to the community. But as a matter of fact, 
in few cases will production reach the specified amount 
in the near future, and in most cases the community 
will lose its investment. If there had been a reason- 
able chance of getting the necessary supply of milk, it 
is not at all likely that the foreign company would have 
required any investment of local capital. 

II 

If the business men of these towns had spent their 
money promoting the purchase of good purebred bulls 
and better cows, and the production of feed, letting the 
dairymen continue to. ship their milk to near-by acces 
sible towns already having creameries, condenseries, or 
cheese factories, then these well-intentioned but not 
well-informed business men would have stood a much 
better chance of getting their money back and would 
have given real aid to the dairy industry. 

The failure of any one of these plants will give the 
dairy business of any community a setback that it will 
take years to overcome. <Any set of business men 
ought to know that any one of these cheese or con- 
densing companies would gladly finance its own 
plants if there were enough milk available to justify 
the operation of a plant. 

Whenever it is proposed by anybody to organize a 
milk plant in any town, plain business common sense 
would seem to dictate that before any money or effort 
is expended on a plant, an investigation should be made 
as to whether there is sufficient milk available to sup- 
port a plant. There is no need for a milk plant except 
where there are sufficient cows accessible to supply 
milk enough to justify the building and continued oper- 
ation of such a plant. Cows are the only source of the 
needed milk, and a cow census and a survey of the 
milk obtainable are therefore the first steps in deter- 
mining the need for such plants. Ice factories are not 
built in the Arctics, nor stove factories at the equator, 
and there is no more reason for building a cheese fac- 
tory at any point where there is insufficient surplus 
milk to justify its operation. 

Ill 

The building of a milk plant before there is sufficient 
milk production to permit the economical operation 
of the plant is an injury rather than an aid to the de- 
velopment of the dairy industry. If chambers of com- 





_ dairy cows. 


merce and other business interests throughout the South 
want to aid the dairy industry in their own towns, they 
should discourage the building of milk plants until 
there is a real need for them and devote their efforts 
to the introduction of more purebred bulls and good 
And before they go far even in this line 
they should make sure that there will be more feed 
produced to feed these additional dairy cows. 


We beg of all these towns and commercial organi- 
zations trying to promote the building of milk plants 
that they consult with the dairy experts at their state 
colleges of agriculture and follow their advice as to 
the need of an additional plant. Many plants are being 
built in localities where the milk producers could easily 
ship to nearby plants already in operation. A milk 
plant will not do any town any good unless it is op- 
erated successfully, and it cannot prove successful or 
beneficial to the community unless there is sufficient 
milk delivered to it at a price which the operator can 
afford to pay. 

The way to promote the dairy business ts to promote 
the getting of more and better cows, and the growing 
of more feed, and better feeding, for there are few 
pots from which sour cream may not be economically 
shipped to some creamery already running. Then, when 
there is enough milk available, it is soon enough to 
build a creamery, condensery, or cheese factory. 


FOR FARM RELIEF, FARMERS MUST 
ORGANIZE 


HILAT was a timely message from Charles S. Bar- 
rett in last week’s paper bringing out this impor- 
tant fact :— 

No matter what kind of farm relief legislation Con- 
gress adopts, it will almost surely be made available 
chiefly through farmers’ organizations and coédperative 
associations. 


In other words, business men have won their pros- 
perity largely as a result of organization, and _ all 
thoughtful men interested in agricultural relief know 
that there is no hope of permanent financial better- 
ment for farmers unless they are willing to organize 
and work together as business men have learned to do. 


The farmer who thinks that he can make no effor 
and no sacrifices to improve general policies of buying, 
selling, and farm management; the farmer who thinks 
he can stay out of organizations while others do al] 
the work of trying to bring about a better day; tl 
farmer who thinks he will then selfishly share all the 
benefits without contributing any of the labors—he is a 
menace to the whole agricultural industry. There is 
danger that there may be enough such “all for self” 
fellows to prevent the rest of us from getting the bene- 
fits to which agriculture is really entitled. But we can 
at least help build up a public sentiment which will 
(1) educate the ignorant about such matters and (2) 
which will make it uncomfortable for the man who is 
not merely ignorant but too inordinately selfish to tote 
his end of the log. 


Cotton and tobacco farmers have some lessons from 
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A Hint to the Wise— 





DO YOU CARROT ALL (CARE AT ALL) 
FOR GOOD HEALTH? 


Seems as if we ought to be willing to spend 
a little time in order to have plenty of these 
and a dozen other vegetables on our table this 
spring and summer. 


























cotton and tobacco manufacturers which they may wel] 
take to heart. Remarked a thoughtful friend in oyr 
office the other day: “Isn't it amazing that while the 
astounding increase in cigarette consumption has piled 


up millions on tens of millions in profits for the folks 
who manufacture tobacco, it has given the folks who 
grow it hardly decent wages for their labors?” To- 
bacco manufacturers are organized into a few groups 
powerful enough to have their way about things. To- 
bacco growers are not organized and are helpless. 

In cotton manufacturing, too, the tendency is now 
toward great consolidations of mills. “We little fel- 
lows have got to consolidate or quit,” the smaller cot- 
ton manufacturers are saying. Almost before we know 
it we are likely to see American cotton mills federated 
into a few groups. There may be in five years no more 
cotton buying units than there are now tobacco-buying 
units. 

Everywhere it is the same thing. The men who 
handle farm products are practically all organizing s0 
as to sell their output in a codperative instead of a 
competitive way. The government now proposes to 
help farmers do the same thing. But unless we organ- 
ize and utilize this help, we shall continue to be about 
the poorest paid of all American labor. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


OMING next week with our Last-of-the-Month 
Issue featuring farm women’s interests will be 
the following timely articles :— 
Spring Thoughts About Books and Beauty—By Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson. 
What Farm Women Want to Know—By Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt. 
Spring Poultry Work—By J. H. Wood. 
Spring Work With Flowers and Vegetables—By 
L. A. Niven. 
The Easter Time Hope—By John W. Holland. 
Mother and Child: The Mother—By Dr. F, M. 


Register. 


e/lnd Shen P 


NE of the best lessons I ever learned from the 
use of commercial fertilizer was when I was 
twelve years old,’”’ remarked Master Farmer 
Fred P. Latham the other day. “My father had me take a 
bucket of acid phosphate, as superphosphate was then 
called, and spread it thinly on a 
clover sod in lines five steps long 





6 


and then take a bucket of fish scrap 
and make the letters ‘SCRAP’ of 
similar length on an _ adjoining 
oat field. It was only a_ short 
time until I was amazed at the 
results of my work, and took great 
pride in standing at a distance of 
several hundred feet and pointing 
out the plainly readable results of 
the experiment. This ocular dem- 
onstration made a lasting impression on my young 
mind and created a growing desire to know more and 
more about feeding plants. 


F. P. LATHAM 


“The experiment was intended to impress two facts 
on me. First, that clover, a legume, needed a full ra- 
tion of mineral feed to do its best. Second, that oats, 
a cereal, must have nitrogen to reach a maximum 
growth. 

*k ok x 


“My father’s interest in teaching me by actual dem- 
onstration so interested me that I have been making 
experiments ever since. I know 

WHY NOT EXPERIMENT of no investment that any far- 
SOME THIS SPRING? mer can make that will returf 
to him so much valuable and 

satisfying information as will a bag each of nitroget, 
phosphorus, and potash, applied in small plots to the 
different soils and. crops of his farm, singly, and im 
different combinations. In this way, the kind and quan- 
tity of plant food needed will be found out. Such a 
test will often uncover unexpected facts and prove that 
some of the ingredients that the farmer has been buyins 
in mixed fertilizers are not needed and are to that €* 
tent an economic waste. He will also find that certaim 


fields, even though only a short distance apart, respond 

4 age eae 
very differently to the same combinations oi plant 
food.” 


so as to spell ‘PHOSPHATE’. 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


About Health Subjects, Purebred Animals, Forest Fires, and Character Building 


PRING is always welcome, but this year I think 
the general welcome to it is just a little heartier 
than usual. This is true because even in our 
Sunny South the winter has been marked by a high 
proportion of sickness from colds, influenza, and pneu- 
monia, and not a few of tis have 
lost friends or kinsfolk as a result. 
One of my young cousins, only 
recently out of college and teach- 
ing this winter in a small place, 
succumbed to pneumoina following 
influenza—very likely because she 
found it difficult to get a substitute 
teacher and kept up and at work 
beyond the time she should have 
taken to her bed. All of which 
suggests the thought that we owe 
a greater debt of gratitude to our faithful teachers than 
most of us probably take time to consider. 


II 


Nearly all of us also need to give more attention to 
this subject of personal health, and it may not be amiss 
to say a little more about it in this article. Almost 
every week for twenty-five years The Progressive 
Farmer has had one or more practical articles by health 
authorities for our subscribers, and we believe it is 
one of the best services we have rendered them. 





CLARENCE POB 


In our Longview household we have long made it a 
rule to follow the fundamental health policy constantly 
emphasized now by Dr. Register and all other health 
experts. That is to say, all of us from the youngest 
to the oldest have a thorough physical examination at 
least once a year by a competent physician, no matter 
whether we suspect there is anything wrong or not. If 
everybody did this, the average length of human life 
would probably be increased at least two or three years, 
and the saving in doctors’ bills resulting from detecting 
diseases while they are slight and easily curable—this 
saving would pay for the cost of the annual exami- 
nations ten times over. Every farmer knows that the 
easiest and cheapest time to kill grass is when it has 
just started—and the same rule applies in the case 
of disease. 

Ill 

That bad tonsils or abscessed teeth are daily pouring 
poison into the blood-stream of many a person who 
would otherwise be healthy—this is another fact we all 
need to recognize. I have observed on Longview 
Farm more than one striking physical improvement 
resulting from getting rid of bad tonsils; and only 
last week one of the men on the place who has not been 
feeling well for several months finally had his teeth 
examined, and of fourteen that have just been pulled, 
every one was abscessed. 

A great many of our people are also suffering from 
diseases which better planned diet would prevent. Only 
recently one of our well-to-do town friends was re- 
ported as suffering from pellagra. “Why, that woman 
must have on her table every day all the milk, butter, 
meat, eggs, and vegetables anybody wants; why should 
she have pellagra?” was asked. But it developed that 
she “didn’t like” foods in variety, and so had eaten in 
such a way as to bring on the same disease which 
destroys many poverty-stricken people who can’t afford 
milk, eggs, and vegetables. A variety of foods on the 
table doesn’t help us unless we eat a variety. 


IV 


But what especially distresses me is the unnecessary 
suffering of little ones resulting from the ignorance 
or neglect of parents. Only last week in a backward 
family not far from Longview Farm I found that a 
boy about ten years old was stunting himself and in- 
Juring his health by constant use of tobacco! 

It is high time for teachers, parents, and health 
authorities to unite in emphasizing the fundamental 
lacts about tobacco which Dr. W. S. Rankin of the 
Duke Health Foundation summarizes about as follows: 

“Tobacco in limited quantity is probably not 
harmful to healthy adults; but it is injurious to 
the health and physical development of young 
people, and should not be used by anyone under 
twenty-one years of age.” 

In one state legislature recently a bill to provide for 
teaching children the harmful effects of alcohol was 
Opposed, partly it is said because some interests feared 
that the harmful effects of cigarettes on the young also 
might be taught. The better class of tobacco farmers 
and tobacco manufacturers should both want. their 
Product used only by those it will not injure. 


Vv 


The importance of adding animal production to plant 
production is something we have long had in mind on 





By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Longview Farm, and our developing dairy herd is the 
chief pride of the place. 

I say “developing” because we have moved along 
cautiously and yet as rapidly as practicable, which I 
believe is the way all Southern farmers should go into 
dairying and livestock. ‘We should grow into it rather 
than go into it,” as Dr. Butler has so often emphasized. 
We did not start with a purebred herd, but used some 
grade cows and some purebreds. By using a good pure- 
bred bull, however, we have been developing a beautiful 
lot of heifer calves from the purebred cows, and in a 
very few years the entire herd will be purebred. 

We also developed our dairyman from the farm 
workers on Longview. One of the men showed so 
much affection for cows and so much pride in pretty 
animals that he was given a trial in the dairy, and soon 
proved his worth. I believe the first essential for suc- 
cess in any line of effort is to be in love with your 
work. And, incidentally, I believe any farmer or farm 
boy will love his work more if it brings him into daily 
contact with some kind of purebred animals—cows, 
hogs, sheep, or even a flock of purebred chickens. 

If every farm in the South for ten years would adopt 
the rule, “Nothing born on this place except from a 
purebred sire,’ the new pride we should feel in the 
finer and better animals all around us, would alone in- 
spire us to do better farming than ever before. 

vi 

Again this season our fire lines have saved our fields 
and forests from what would have been much more 
serious losses. Some hunter not many weeks ago 
dropped a match in a field in which young trees were 
just getting a start, and it would have swept over fifty 
acres more if it not had been that we had just plowed 
or raked the fire lines at intervals all over the place. 
When you see a furious fire sweeping irrésistibly on 
until it meets a fire line and then having to stop stock- 
still and leave absolutely unharmed all the territory 
beyond—well, you feel as if some savage, blood-crazed 
wolf pack had been in hot pursuit of a flock of sheep 
and all at once you had halted the wild beasts and 
saved the endangered animals from destruction! 

With the enormous losses from fires both to forests 
and to humus and soil fertility, the campaigns for fire 
prevention ought to excite ten times as much sympathy 
and support as they now get. How long will it take 
our people generally to realize that every dead cotton 
stalk, cornstalk, grass field, or dead tree has in it the 
fertility needed for making another cotton stalk, corn- 
stalk, grass field, or tree, and that when we burn them, 
the nitrogen (the most valuable element) goes up into 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SPRING IN THE SOUTH” 


HENRY VAN DYKE is not a South- 

iy erner—he has spent his life in the North 
and abroad—but he has been in our sec- 

tion enough to learn and love the beauty and 


witchery of springtime in Dixie Land, as these 
melodious verses sufficiently attest :— 


=x 


Now in the oak the sap of life is welling, 
Though to the bough the rusty foliage clings; 
New on the elm the misty buds are swelling; 
See how the pinewood grows alive with wings! 
Bluejay fluttering, yodeling, and crying; 
Meadow-larks sailing low above the withered grass; 
Redbirds whistling clear, silent robins flying— 
Who has waked the birds up? What has come to 
pass? 


Last year’s cotton plants, desolately bowing, ( 
Stand in the fallows, rugged and forlorn, 
Red are the hillsides of the early plowing, 
Gray are the lowlands, waiting for the corn, 
Earth seems asleep still; but ‘tis only feigning; 
Deep in her bosom thrills a sweet unrest. bj 
Look where the jasmine lavishly is raining 
Jove’s golden shower into Danae’s breast. ) 
oO 


Now on the plum the snowy bloom is drifted; 
Now on the peach, the glory of the rose; 

Over the hills a tender haze is sifted 
Full to the brim the yellow river flows. 

Dark cypress-boughs with vivid jewels glisten, 
Greener than emeralds shining in the sun. 

Who has wrought the magic? Listen, sweetheart, 

listen! 
The mockingbird is singing: Spring has begun, 


Hark, in his song no tremor of misgiving! 
All of his heart he pours into his lay, 

“Love, love, love, and pure delight of living; 
Winter is forgotten; live for love today! 

Fair in your face, I read the flowery presage, 
Snowy on your brow, and rosy on your mouth, 

Sweet in your voice, I hear the season’s message: 
“Love, love, love, and Spring in the South!” 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


TO OO OO OO OO UP DOOD" 


DODO Oh Oh Oh OOO 





the air? And later on we may buy air nitrates to take 
the place of the fertility we have foolishly burned up. 
Vil 
After all, however, it is a truth so important that we 

need to be frequently reminded of it, no matter how 
old it is, that the farm’s best crop is its crop of boys 
and girls. And so I should like to close this running 
commentary by quoting what one of the noblest men 
of my acquaintance had to say the other day about his 
father’s influence in forming his character. “If I have 
amounted to anything,’ he said in substance, “it is 
largely because my father constantly reminded me that 
great issues grow out of little things and that not 
only must one’s acts be sound and honest and friendly 
but even one’s thoughts must be kept fine and whole- 
some.” His father’s philosophy, he added, was summed 
up in this proverb which he often reiterated :— 

“Sow a thought and reap an act; 

Sow an act and reap a habit; 

Sow a habit and reap a character; 

Sow a character and reap a destiny.” 





SOMETHING TO READ 
icin Favorite Bible — 


N CONNECTION with the “Favorite Bible Verses” 
I selected by our readers and now appearing regularly 

in our paper—one favorite Old Testament verse and 
one favorite New Testament verse each week—it may 
be of interest to recall what was the verse which Presi- 
dent Hoover selected to kiss on taking the oath as 
President of the United States. It is Proverbs 29:18 
and reads as follows :— 

“Where there is no vision the people perish; but 

he that keepeth the law, happy is he.” 

It will be a good thing if the President's selection 
directs renewed attention to the whole Book of Prov- 
erbs. Reading it through once a year will give any 
observer of human life and character much new food 
for thought and reflection. 


| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP > | 


t 





How About on Monday ? 
I IFE should not be spent merely in getting and spend- 


ing. We should take time to enjoy fellowship with 

friends and neighbors and kinsfolk. And _ since 
there is no other holiday ahead of us till July 4, it 
may be well to make some plans for enjoying Easter 
Monday,, April 1, with some group of friends. A 
fishing trip, a picnic party, or a trip to some place 
famous for its beauty in early spring—either plan is 
worth considering. 


—_—_——— See 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


A New Due een he ee 


HE action of President Coolidge in journeying to 
Mountain Lake, Florida, last month, to dedicate 
the Bok Bird Sanctuary and Singing Tower directs 
attention to a new center of beauty in Dixie Land. 
Writing in the February Scribner’s Mr. Bok tells of 
the trees and shrubs transplanted on this area—blue- 
berries, gallberries, magnolia, gordonia, surinam cher- 
ries, and live-oak—and calls attention to the fact that 
—_ of the planting grows four’ feet a year, a remark- 
ble contrast to the slow growth in the North. The 
hells m the “Singing Tower,” 205 feet high, are played 
at sunset each day and noon each Sunday :— 





“When you hear the carillon at the Sanctuary 
send out its glorious melodies from the Tower’s 
heights you lose the idea of the Tower as just a 
building, or of the bells as bells. Instead you feel 
the whole unit alive, a wonderful singing force, the 
noblest expression of democratic music, a true 
Singing Tower.” 





| _A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 





HE bite object for wiih any man can se Sane 

in this world is to establish a house, a personal in- 

fluence, that shall last from generation to gener- 
ation, the members of which house shall stand from 
generation to generation for the eternal verities re- 
vealed in the Book which, above and beyond all others, 
contains the revealed will of God. To build a house, to 
rear a family whose name shall stand in the public 
mind for all right things, is a monument greater than 
the art or wealth of man can carve in brass or marble, 
and this can be done only by personal loyalty to God 
and the faithful instruction of the children in the Di- 
vine and eternal verities—The late Henry Wallace. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Here and There in the Livestock Field 


Clip the Horses and Mules; Preventing Onion Flavors in Milk; Other Timely Discussions 


IT PAYS TO CLIP THE WORK STOCK 


HE work stock should have their heavy winter 

coats removed before spring work begins. Clip- 

ping the work stock pays. When the first warm 
days of spring come.and the horses and mules are put 
to work, their long winter coats are a burden. They 
sweat more freely and conse- 
quently tire more quickly. When 
the day’s work is over the long 
winter coat, filled with dust, be- 
comes a cold, wet blanket for 
hours, whereas the clipped mule 
dries off quickly and is comfort- 
able the rest of the night. As a 
result, colds, pneumonia, colic, 
and similar troubles are largely 
avoided. 





TAIT BUTLER 


A large cotton planter when in 
the office of The Progressive Farmer recently, support- 
ed the above statements and based his conclusions on 
many years’ experience. The clipped mules will do more 
work and keep in better condition on the same feed, 
simply because they are more comfortable while at 
work and for several hours after the 


~ : rl ry rT. ~ 
Edited by TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
lowing mixture may be used in the South: Six parts of 
yellow cornmeal or ground sorghum grain and one part 
each of wheat bran, ground soybeans, and cottonseed meal. 
Of course the heifers should always have all the legume 


hay or legume hay and silage, or green feed they will 
consume. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION ON SHEEP 
GROWING 


NE of the most practical and helpful livestock 
bulletins that we have seen in a long time is 
Bulletin 260 from the Mississippi Experiment 
Station on Sheep Production. 
This bulletin gives the following nine 
points :-— 


practical 


1. Native ewes are hardy, 


thrifty, good milkers, and will 
breed early. 


2. The grade ewes produced by crossing purebred rams 
on native ewes inherit the early breeding habit of the dam. 

3. Desirable market lambs can be produced from grade and 
native flocks by the use of purebred rams. 

4. Purebred rams will sire lambs that wiil, when mature, 
produce twice as much wool as their native dams. 





day’s work is completed. 


DRY GRAIN RATION FOR 
CALVES 


ERY satisfactory results have 

been obtained at the New Jersey 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
by substituting dry grain mixtures for 
milk when the calf is 30 days old, ac- 
cording to Bulletin 438, prepared by 
C. B. Bender. The calves are accus- 
tomed to these grain mixtures during 
the third week and receive no more 
milk after they are a month old. 


100 pounds yellow cornmeal 
150 pounds ground oats 
50 pounds wheat bran 


50 pounds linseed oil meal 


25 pounds dried bloox 


With this mixture (375 pounds) 
should be fed 2 per cent or 7% pounds 
of equal parts of finely ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone meal, and salt. 
allowed to eat as 
much of this grain mixture as they 
want until they are five months old. 
The grain is kept in front of them all 
the time and replenished once a day. 
It is advisable not to put any more 
grain in the pail than they will clean up daily. Besides 
the grain they should be allowed to eat all the good 
second cutting alfalfa hay they will eat, and should 
have all the fresh water they will drink. 


The calves are 


After the calves are tive months old, a ration of 100 
pounds yellow cornmeal, 150 pounds ground oats, 100 
pounds wheat bran, and 50 pounds linseed oil meal 
should be gradually substituted for the other grain 
mixture. 

Another satisfactory grain mixture to use in the same 
manner consists of 20 pounds yellow cornmeal, 10 pounds 
wheat bran, 20 pounds skimmilk powder, 30 pounds 
ground oats, and 20 pounds linseed oil meal. Feed 
per cent mineral mixture with the grain. This is a 
very satisfactory mixture to use if a good grade skim- 
milk powder can be purchased for 6 cents a pound. 

After the calves are five months old they also receive 
the corn, oats, bran, and linseed ration. 

During the first month of dry grain feeding the 
calves appear a little rough but when they are three 
months old the roughness disappears and the calves 
become more normal. 

When the heifers are from five or six months to a 
year old, they should receive from six to eight pounds 
of grain a day plus all the good alfalfa hay they will 
eat. Use the cornmeal, oats, bran, and linseed oil meal 
ration recommended above. 

From one year until breeding time, which is from 
16 to 18 months, the heifers can be roughed over with 
all the good alfalfa hay and silage they will eat and 
one or two pounds of grain a day. By following this 
method of feeding the yearlings, less trouble should be 
experienced with getting the heifers safe with calf, 

After the heifers are safe in calf, gradually increase 
the grain ration up to three months before calving and 
then feed, besides alfalfa hay and silage, 6 to 10 pounds 
of grain a day until a week before calving. 

Editor’s Note.—After the heifers are six months old, 


ground soybeans, or cottonseed meal, or equal parts of 
both may be substituted for the linseed meal. Or the fol- 





MORE AND MORE DAIRYMEN EACH YEAR ARE USING MILKING MACHINES AND 


FINDING THAT THEY PAY 


5. Pregnant ewes may be carried until lambing time on 
grass hay and a small amount of cottonseed meal. 


6. Suckling ewes require more feed than pregnant ewes 
and should be fed accordingly. 


_ 7. Temporary pastures for winter grazing are inestimable 
in value. 


8. Late lambs and lambs on light pasture should receive a 
grain ration in order that they may be put on the high market, 
(Lamb prices are usually highest in M< ry and early June.) 


9. Stomach worms and other internal parasites can be 
largely controlled by proper drenching. 


ONION-FLAVORED MILK AND CREAM 


NION flavors in milk and cream, which some- 

times occur in early spring, may be prevented 

by seeing that milk cows do not satisfy their 
craving for green pasture plants on wild onions, says 
the Colorado Extension Service. 

People who “know their onions” prefer them separate 
from milk, coffee cream, or butter. Onion cream can- 
not be made into a good grade of butter. To avoid 
heavy loss, the creamery must either refuse to buy it 
or cut the price paid at least 10 cents per pound 
butter fat. 

The remedy for onion-flavored dairy products is to 
keep the cows off pastures that have onions, according 
to John O. Toliver, deputy state dairy commissioner. 
Where there is no other pasture, let the cows graze 
two or three hours after milking time and then shut 
them off the onions the rest of the day, he advises. 

Milk will lose part of the onion flavor if it is prop- 
erly aerated by pouring over the cooler two or three 
times. When onion milk is separated, the flavor stays 
with the fat in the cream. Stir the cream frequently 
and do not keep lids on the cans at all. A screen may 
be used instead. 


——_—_ o——— 
How to Start the Calves to Make Good Cows 
| eli farmer selling milk or butterfat wants to 


make a profit. The average cow in the United 
States, we are told, produces 140 pounds of butter- 


fat per year and the Department of Agriculture 
has found that generally the cow producing less than 
240 pounds per year is kept at a loss. What is the 
trouble ? 

It is not all a problem of breeding. Look at the 
large number of small, undersized cows in the fields 
of the country; but many a man will tell you that a 
small heifer will grow out after she calves. 


And does she? 


Can she? 


Over thirty years ago scientists found that normally 
the bones of a cow or bull stopped growth in length by 
two years. For several years the University of Ne- 
braska dairy specialists have been carefully weighing 
their heifers from birth until three years old. Their 
three-year-old Holsteins have averaged 80 pounds more 
than the same heifers as two-year-olds. Their Jerseys 
have grown about 24 pounds in that third year. Actu- 
ally they have grown more than these figures indicate 
because they are not as fat at three years old as at two, 
but the increase is not great. 


How then should the heifers be started? I will out- 
line the methods used by the Nebraska College which 
have produced females slightly above the standard 
weights set up by Haecker and Aeckles 
and other dairy specialists. 

The cow is given a rest, generally 
two months, before calving. The calf 
stays with her until three or four days 
old, or until the milk is ready to use. 
Then the calf is placed in a calf pen 
and taught to drink from a bucket. At 
about this age all are dehorned with the 
caustic pencil as horned cows are not 
wanted around the Nebraska College. 


Holstein and Guernsey calves are 
started with eight pounds of milk a day. 
Jerseys receive only six. This is slowly 
increased until at eight weeks they all 
drink 20 pounds (2% gallons) per day. 
A calf’s stomach is small and because 
gorging is just as serious as starving 
they never receive more than 20 pounds 
of milk in a day. At six months, all 
are weaned and unless it is in the dead 
of winter, placed in open sheds. Until 
ready to freshen these heifers are never 
inside a barn. 

Skimmilk is substituted for whole milk 
beginning when the calf is-three or four 
weeks old. Water is supplied after the 
first week and grain is given regularly 
after each feeding from the second week 
while hay, preferably a legume, is always in the racks. 
Salt is given regularly and it is well to mix one or two 
pounds of steamed bone meal with each 100 pounds of 
grain. Professors Davis and Morgan use entirely 
home-grown grains, corn, ground oats, bran, in equal 
parts usually. 


Under this treatment they have secured the follow- 


ing weights :— 





Age Holsteins Jerseys Ayrshires 

(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
IC cacnnalcawated AAA 89.4 48.3 69.8 
MORIN oon. paw slc sew went es 202.5 119.5 150.7 
errr 396.6 265.2 307.5 
ORD bis bkcuinbeaveeens 594.9 402.8 465.1 
PA GMOE conc wras vsicaes vances e. 523.3 591.9 
ED SARIONE sFiceatencesascnndee 7 607.0 687.4 
Oe ENE ecsisasbaseeccciseuss 5.3 698.8 748.4 
MERON Crd 5 aide Henpencsis 5 842.0 925.0 
TEREROE SOGUS onc ccccasencceses 1,290.7 865.7 ewer 


W. HOWARD FORSYTH. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER sAYs— | 


Teach Agricultural OE to py Students 
in Agricultural Colleges 


ROM the standpoint of the long-time welfare of 

the nation we are convinced that one of the most 

important subjects to be taught at our agricul- 
tural colleges is agricultural economics. It is likewise 
one of the most thankless subjects to be taught because 
on the one hand the students don’t care 
much for it and on the other hand the 
professor who teaches boldly is likely 0 
get into trouble with the authorities 
higher up. 

If our farmers can’t get agricultural 
economics (we are not referring to farm management) 
fearlessly taught in our agricultural colleges, they 
should endeavor somehow, some way, some time, t0 
start a college of their own. This should not be neces- 
sary, however, because agricultural economics properly 
taught is es sential to the long-time good of the entire 
nation.—IVallace’s Farmer. 


— 
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| FARMERS SHOULD BE. IN 


| POLITICS 


(This is another installment in our se- 
ries of “Messages to Southern Farmers” by 
eminent living Americans. Dr. Wm. E., 
Dodd of Chicago University was reared in 
Johnston County, North Carolina, a typi- 
cal Southern cotton and tobacco county. 
His great success as an educator, author, 





and orator has not weaned him away from 
his boyhood interest in Southern agricul- 
tural conditions.) 


oe an unprecedented tariff for in- 
dustrial men, a steadying banking 
jaw for financial interests, a transporta- 
tion act for railroads, and an immigration 
law for labor, the farmers think them- 
selves crowded out of the house of their 
fathers. Two millions of them have aban- 
doned their calling the last six years— 
the best of them seeking cover under the 
roof of organized labor in the city, the 
others taking their chances with the army 
of unorganized city dwellers. 

Is there a remedy? We might consider 
a declining rate of tariff taxation, a re- 
classification of freight rates, a decen- 
tralization of accumulated capital to take 
some money from imperialistic ventures 
i; foreign lands and make money easier 
in farm loan banks, opening of city mar- 
kets to farmers, governmental assistance 
to farmers in organization and in season- 
ing their surplus, and a_ statesmanlike 
flood control in the Mississippi Valley. 


But all these plans would receive the 
united opposition of industry, of business 
interests and railroad managers, of dis- 
tributors, and middlemen. If the tariff 
be lowered, the cities must suffer; if the 
railroads be required to lower their rates, 
railway labor will strike; if the banks be 
regulated for social purposes, business 
men will make loud protest; if commis- 
sion merchants and other city organiza- 
tions be put under control, the violent cry 
of Bolshevism arises. If farmers seek to 
help themselves, it is socialism. A _ poli- 
tician who seeks to find a remedy is a 
demagogue. 

Nobody thinks of accumulating a sur- 
plus in these years of surpassing abun- 
dance in business, to finance remedies for 
agricultural ills; and many able men even 
declare there are no ills. They even bid 
the farmer to “keep out of politics— 
keep out of the house of his fathers,” 


The present vast industrial privilege is 
the result of a hundred years of business 
men in politics. The railway leaders 
have been in politics since 1850, and they 
operate now under the protecting law of 
1920. There has never been a time when 
bankers were not in politics, and the 
great army of financial men are now pro- 
tected and guided to steady and increas- 
ing profits by positive law. Even the 
labor organizations are shielded by state 
and national law. 

What shall the farmer do? 


WM. E. DODD. 


——EE— 


BERRY GROWERS WARNED — 
AGAINST UNDERSIZED BOXES 








EPORTS have reached the United 
States Department of Agriculture 


that some dealers in berry boxes are en- 
deavoring to secure sales by telling pros- 
pective customers that boxes sold by them 
hold less than other berry boxes. Grow- 
éfs are warned to pay no attention to 
such claims. If actually true, it means 
that the boxes are below the standard in 
Capacity, in which case persons using the 
boxes might find themselves in violation 
of the United States Standard Container 
Act of 1916. 


Department of Agriculture officials de- 
clare that there is very little difference in 
Capacities of the berry boxes turned out 
by different manufacturers. Samples of 
the output of each factory are tested by 
the department at intervals, and but little 
Variation is found. Differences in the di- 
mensions used by individual manufac- 


§ appear to be smaller than another. 





turers, however, sometimes make one box | 
































"AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 
Mr. George Wallis, farm director, is shown at the right. 


Famous Biltmore Farms 


DOUBLE corn 


grown with 


S Rhiebserey of modern agriculture at its best, as a 

profitable business enterprise, are the famous 
Biltmore Farms, near Asheville, N. C. Mr. George 
Wallis, farm director, states that last season his corn 
crop averaged 65 bu. per acre. He says: 


Today 10 acres of corn can be made to produce 
practically twice the yield of a given 20 acres, by 
means of intensive cultivation and the use of “AA 


QUALITY” Fertilizer. 


Whether you are growing corn, cotton, tobacco or 
other crops, there is an “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 
specially made to help you increase your yields and 
profits. Consider this report from Mr. Ed Averitt, 
of Parkton, Robeson Co., N. C., concerning his 1928 
cotton crop: 


This year is my first experience in using “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer. I used your goods on 125 
acres of cotton and it certainly paid me. I am 
getting an average of *%%4 of a bale to the acre, 
which is considered an extra good yield this year 
in my section. I found every bag of your Fer- 
tilizer in fine, uniform mechanical condition, mak- 
ing distribution uniform, which means a great deal 
in growing a good, uniform crop. I expect to 
continue using “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer and 
can highly recommend it to all farmers. 

Nov. 8, 1928. ED AVERITT. 


*AA QUALITY” again wins in compara- 
tive test... . Mr. Jackson E. Bennett, of 
Meggett, S. C., writes: 


I have been using “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizers for a good many years. In order to 
satisfy myself that I was using the best, this 
year I used three different makes of fer- 
tilizer. The results were as follows: One 
of these makes of fertilizer produced 42 
bbls. of potatoes to the acre; the other 79 
bbls.; while “AA QUALITY” goods pro- 
duced 90 bbls. per acre, about 85 or 90% 
of which were number ones. As this is quite 
a boost for your Fertilizer, I thought you 
might be interested to know about it. 


June 26, 1928. JACKSON E. BENNETT. 


ts 


Above is shown a part of the corn crop on the Biltmore Farms, near Asheville, N. C., 
This crop averaged 65 bushels per acre. 


yield 


by using Sound Farming Methods 
and AA QUALITY Fertilizer 
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Another field test won by “AA QUALITY”... . 
Mr. Chas. E. Motley, of Rice, Prince Edward Co., 
Va., says: 


Thirty years ago I started to use ‘AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer and have used it ever since. I have never 
been dissatisfied with a single year’s results. In 
1926 I sold tobacco raised with “AA QUALITY” 


goods as high as 90c per pound. 


This year I made a field test with “‘AA QUAL- 
ITY” against another make and your goods pro- 


duced by far the best tobacco. 


“AA QUALITY” 


always comes in fine drilling condition and is 


thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. 


pect to use it exclusively next year. 
Nov. 7, 1928. 


Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,” 
direction of Dr. 
of the Rhode 
Station, will be glad to answer 
crops, soil or fertilizers. 


I ex- 


CHAS. E. MOTLEY. 


Larger yields of better-quality crops—and bigger 
profitt—make “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers by all 
odds the cheapest you can possibly buy. 


See the nearest “AA QUALITY” dealer at once or 


write us for quotation. 


under the 
H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director 
Island Agricultural Experiment 
inquiries about 
Send for our Booklets. 


Please state the crops in which you are interested. 


QUALITY” 


Manufactured only by 


Executive Offices: 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


FERTILIZERS 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 














TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU. MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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More and better fruit 
—here’s how 


Note how easily and evenly 
Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia distributes by machine. 





ERE’S a chart of definite value to every fruit grower. Cut it out 


and save it for ready reference. 


It is based upon the experience 


of hundreds of successful farm growers and tells how best to apply 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia to obtain better fruit, larger yields 


—and bigger profits. 


APPLICATION TABLE 


Fruit fertilization with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 





FRUIT 


RATE OF APPLICATION 


TIME 





Apples 
Young orchards 
a 10-year-old tree) 


Mature orchards | 5 to 8 lbs. 


in sod 


per tree 


Mature orchards | 3 to 4 lbs. per tree 
cultivated 

Peaches 
Young trees 


Bearing trees Over 5 years old, 2 





according to fertility of 


4 |b. Arcadian per year for each tree 
for each year of its age (2/4 lbs. on 


'; to 1 lb. according to age 


Ibs., over 10 years, 
3 Ibs. per tree (125 to 175 lbs. per acre 


During the Spring 


About 2 weeks before 
blossoming 


About 2 weeks before 
blossoming 


When first leaves show 


When buds show signs 
of swelling to bloom 





the soil) 





We will gladly send you a free sample of Arcadian Sulphate of 


Ammonia together with valuable 
more 


Gavel Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
Agricultural Bureau 
New York, N.Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
Norfolk, Va. Cleveland, Ohio 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


illustrated booklets telling you 


about Arcadian. Mail the coupon. 


ARCADIA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


S-5-29 BA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


interested in. . 


(Write names of crops on line above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


KINDLY PRINT 


NAME 


AND ADDRESS 








. Bargain SALE) 


Soup gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
lion Dollar Factory. Richly 

engrave Locomotive 
mM crown, time-keeper dial. 

railroad back. Why pay 












Wwatclr? Order now dur- 
-o Wing bargain @é wd 
uit Sale. Only. . 3.87 


our watch arrives. 
f, ree Trial. Wear 10 

gg days at our expense. Mon- 

ey back if not delighted 


Bradley newton Mass. 





f 
TRIAL | 
every weex IS WEEKS 
Sia vear ISCENTS 


know the Petiinder and yoo wit Me 
iow the Pathfinder and you his 
week news digest from the Nation's é te! “5 Bright. 
















































POULTRY AND FARM . FENCE 


Buy direct from Brown’s Factories and save 


about ‘5 on Farm and Poultry Fence, Poultry 
Netting, Gates,Steel Posts, Barb Wire , 
Roofing, Paint, Tires. Write for free @ 
catalog today — My prices loweRy—aUANGY nigh 
est—I pay freight. Bayh (11) 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. \ 
Dept.5511 Cleveland, Ohio 












> 
High Grade Sterling Barber O Cuts, T: Bobs. S: 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clip ippers. Fine Barber ‘om and Shears, 
No Money. Pay oman $1.99 ge. Use 30 Days. 
If not satisf Saninios on purchase chase price wr will ate 
ded. . NR-100 








Pay $35 to $70 weekly, Men, Women, 18-55. 
Home or elsewhere. Big eee aod ‘How 
to Qualify’’ mailed Free 

Instruction Bureau, 225-A, st. "Louls, Mo. 
































— =| —$3,000,000,000.00 
Vitel FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


This is the yearly value of dairy products in 
‘he the United States 
, Te at ~ Are you getting your share of this colossal 
sum? <A few good Jerseys will enable you to 
( increase your income and take advantage of the 
prosperity of the dairy industry. 


= i — Write now for free illustrated books on Jerseys and dairying. 


{ The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324-1 West 23rd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 




















qOR the past few years the states of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 


Carolina have conducted contests to lo- 
cate “Master Teachers of vocational agri- 
culture,” and liberal prizes to the win- 
ners have been provided by the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau. 
The purpose of this contest is to select 
the teacher of agriculture who has car- 
ried out the most significant program of 
work for the current year. 


The main factors in rating the teachers 
of each state are :— 


Types of instruction. 
2. Enrollment. 
3. Extent and quality of supervised practice. 
4. Preparation for and methods of instruction. 
5. Physical equipment of department, includ- 
ing classroom and shop. 
6. Community leadership activities. 
7. Participation in the program of the 
for the year. 
8. Publicity 
knowledge of 


state 


program and the teacher’s 


his community. 


Based on this score card the following 
have been chosen as Master Teachers of 
vocational agriculture for the year 1927- 
1928 :— 

North Carolina—W. V. 
High School. 

Virginia—R. A. 
Floyd County. 

South Carolina—G. C. 
Ebenezer schools 


Woodleaf 


Fielder, 


Noell, Willis High School, 


Edens, Keowee and 


, Oconee County. 

This week, therefore, The Progressive 
Farmer extends heartiest congratulations 
to Master Teacher R. A. Noell, present- 
ing herewith his cut and a sketch of his 
work, and next week and the week after 
we shall have cuts and sketches of Mr. 
Fielder and Mr. Edens. 

When we asked W. 


supervisor of 


S. Newman, state 
agricultural teaching in 
Virginia, something about the details of 
Mr. Noell’s fine record of achievement, 
here’s what he told us :— 


“1. He met two groups of farm boys 


for 90-minute periods each school day 
for nine months. 

“2. Mr. Noell taught five evening 
classes of adult farmers, meeting from 


10 to 15 times for each class and super- 
vising the farm work done by these stu- 
dents, including 
a. the production of 983 acres of crops, 
b. the caring for of 225 head of livestock 
1,680 fowls. 


“3. Ile reached a 
118 individuals, the 
reached by any 


“4. Several years ago he made an in- 
tensive survey of the practices being fol- 
lowed by 50 farmers in Floyd County. He 
thus gained first-hand information on the 
strength and weaknesses of the methods 
employed by these farmers. With the 
aid of his advisory committee he set up 
a definite long-time program as well as 
annual programs for the improvement of 
the agriculture in the community. 

“5. The Willis chapter of the ‘Future 
Farmers of Virginia’ under Mr. Noell’s 
leadership has had several very success- 
ful years of operation. These boys have 
held several father-and-son banquets, 
conducted a farm tour throughout north- 
ern Virginia, improved the 
grounds, assisted in building an electric 
line to the school grounds, and for two 
years every member of this chapter has 
established and maintained a savings ac- 
count. The total investment in savings 
and farming for a two-year period for 
this relatively small group. of boys 
amounts to $12,910. 

“6, Through the aid of the F. F. V’.’s, 
the advisory committee, and the people of 
the community, Mr. Noell in the fall of 
1927-1928 put on at the Radford Fair in 
Montgomery County an exhibit featuring 
the work of the community along school 

and agricultural lines. He also assisted 
in establishing local units of the Grange 
at several points in the county, and is 
now lecturer of the Grange at Floyd 
Courthouse. He was instrumental in the 
establishment at Floyd Courthouse of 
milk cooling station which gives the 
farmers a market for surplus milk. 

“7. Mr. Noell’s participation in the 
state program or objectives has been of 


and 


total enrollment of 
largest enrollment 
instructor in the state. 


school 





The Progressive Farmey 


“Shake, Man, Shake!” 


This Week It’s Master Teacher R. A. Noell of Virginia 





high quality. No request has ever 
out from the state office without its re- 
ceiving Mr. Noell’s whole-hearted ¢- 
Operation and support. Last year six par- 
ticular objectives were set up for every 
department to reach, and the Willis de- 
partment: was one of the 14 departments 
to reach these special objectives and was 
rated as a “Star Department.” 

“8. Recognition should also be given 
the high ranking judging team which 
represented this school at the annual yo- 
cational judging contest held at the state 
agricultural college in April. One of 
his boys, Clarence Alderson, was high 
man in the entire contest, in which 230 
boys competed, and this young man won 
a place on the team representing Virginia 
at the national livestock judging contest 
held at Kansas City last November.” 

Mr. Noell is a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, having pur- 
sued the four-year course in agricultural 


rOne 
gone 


MASTER TEACHER R. A. NOELL 


was reared in Southwest 
familiar with the general 
type of farming in that section, 
the son of Senator R. J. Noell of Rad- 
ford. It need hardly be added that Mr. 
Noell is a man of pleasing personality, 

and one who puts 


great zeal and energy, 
to his neighbors and fellow men 


service 
all personal desires and advance- 


education. He 
Virginia and is 


being 


above 
ment. There many vocational 
teachers doing superb work that it is in- 
deed a great honor to win first honors for 
and so The Prouressive Farime 
is proud indeed to recognize Mr. Noell’s 
great achievement. 


are so 


a state, 


| FIRST YEAR PRIZES GIVEN 
BY THE STATE 


26) of i R. L. 





N OUR account (January 

Alverson’s fine achievement in win- 
ing the championship in the South Caro- 
lina five-acre cotton growing contest, the 
inexact impression was. made that the 
cash prizes amounting to $2,000 were 
originally provided for this contest by 
the cotton manufacturers, just as they 
are doing now. 

As a matter of fact, it was The State, 
enterprising and public-minded newspaper 
at Columbia, that provided the $2,000 
prize fund for the first contest three years 
ago—a circumstance of which the writer 
of the article was aware, but to which ™ 
the fervor of writing he was at the mo- 
ment peccably inadvertent. Since that 
first season, the prizes have been provided 
regularly by the cotton manufacturers 
association. It is a pleasure to discharge 
this debt of fairness to The State. 


t= x) 


like children, need cod 
Mix it with mash. 


HICKENS 


liver oil. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


\ By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


——_ — eae ata oe 


The Disckiness ok Riedie 


LONG 
A has suffered asks for a sermon on 
the text, “The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” 


letter trom a reader who 


I found that the 
word translated 
“fool” traces to a 
root word that has 
the meaning, “with- 
ered” [ff this 1s 
true, then the denial 
of God is a matter of 
a withered and hurt 
heart. 

The person who 
has a withered af- 
fectional nature bends his thinking till it 
matches the dreariness of his heart. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Our emotions are often stronger than 
our reasons. So the Master - said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 

199 


Atheism ‘often comes from wrong and 
indecent living. Not long ago I talked 
with a man who, many years ago, ran 
off with another man’s wife. Life had 
not gone well with him. He is bitter 
and in despair. I asked him if he had 
prayed to God about his condition. He 
snapped back, “There is no God who 
cares.” His difficulty seemed to be that 
he had bowed God out of his mind and 
heart by wrong living. 

Sometimes suffering and grief lead us 
to atheism. Sorrow seems to be a part 
of every adult, and of many 
lives. It is apparently mixed up in the 
stuff of existence. It touches us all. 

Job’s wife broke down under the ills 
that afflicted the patriarch, and said to 
him, “Curse God and die.” 


Ihave been amazed at the strength that | 


has come to people in sorrow. Instead 
of emerging from the storm of trouble 
broken and unbelieving, they have found 
that “Underneath them were the ever- 
lasting arms.” I have seen them go on 
contentedly because they did not allow 
their hearts to become withered. 


177 


Denial of God may come through the 
inhumanities of other people. 
and faith in people are broken, it is hard 
at the moment to believe in God. Like 


an old man whose staff is broken is the | 
situation of one whose belief in the loy- | 


alty of trusted human hearts has been 
shattered. 

One who had drunk the bitterest cup 
of human treason and _ unfaithfulness 
wrote, “When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me 


up.” 
|e | 

Just as through the world’s material 
forces, the upholding and creative Spirit 
of God is manifest, so, amid the jangle 
of human doubts and faiths, joys and 
disappointments, there breathes the Spirit 
of God. 


“There is no Unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 


And waits until it push away its clod, 
He trusts in God.” 





aE 


—— 
FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


As Reported by Our Readers | 
a ae 





Josuva 24:15—And if it seem evil 

unto you to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve; whether 
the gods which your fathers served that 
were on the other side of the flood, or the 
8ods of the Amorites, in whose land ye 
dwell ; but as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. (A first Old Testa- 
ment favorite in our recent questionnaire.) 


Matthew 5:9—Blessed are the peace- 
Makers; for they shall be called the 
thildren of God. (A first New Testa- 


ment favorite in our recent question- 
Maire.) 


younger. 





When trust | 
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All-American Stamina is Winning 
New Friends for Oakland on the Farm 



























—et | 
———— 
| (Hina aRRIS 


The 4-Door Sedan, $1245 
Body by Fisher 


Every day more farmers are turning 
to Oakland for true value ...so strik- 
ingly evident in the New All-American 
Six .. . so perfectly expressed in its 
numerous long life features. 





They see added years of sturdy service in its new, 
larger, more rugged engine... withits 8l-pound, 
counterweighted crankshaft ... and four big, 
bronze-backed_ bearings. 


Body by Fisher, to them, means more than 
luxurious beauty . . . more than roomy deep- 
cushioned comfort. It means well-braced steel 
and hardwood construction that is draft-proof 
and weathertight ... free from squeaks and 
rattles . .. a leading factor of All-American 
stamina. 7 


In its larger cross-flow radiator, thermostat- 
ically controlled, they find the quick warming up 
and efficient cooling, even under the severest 
conditions, that do so much to prolong the life 
of a car. 


It is only careful buying to investigate the New 
All-American ... to learn all the advantages it 
offers those who live in the country. Ask your 
Oakland-Pontiac dealer to tell you about them. 
Let him put an All-American at your disposal. 
Then you can see for yourself why this fine 
General Motors product is so outstandingly 
popular... such a consistent value leader in the 
field of medium priced sixes. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, f. o. b. Pontiac, 
Mich., plus delivery charges. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


—— a 
—— 






THE NEw OAKLAND 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 





MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED 


Edited and prepared for publication 
UNLESS 
Short or full length poetry or prose 
sold. Inquiries welcomed. 
Hydra Book Corp., Dept. P2, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Commission basis. 


as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 


A JO by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year.. 


Catch Fish! & 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats wit i di 

our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept.£-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Chick 
Diarrhea 





_ Avoid the usual loss of 
in the drinking water. 
Positively prevents and 

stopsdiarrhea and bowel 

diseases. Quickly revives 

£ dying chicks. Endorsed 

Res used it with perfect suc- 

cess, year after year. Send 50c for liberal 
package, or $1 for extra-large economy size. 
The best remedy you ever used, or money 
refunded. Burrell-Dugger Co., 828 Postal 


chicks by putting Avicol 
[A 
! by thousands who have 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE, If in 
Weise advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 

factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on ; 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
ar.d their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What About 1929 Fertilizer Prices? 


An Illuminating Review of Recent Trends of Potash, Phosphate, and Nitrogen Markets 


HE fertilizer market is one realm 

where the farmer's dollar is above 
par. A pound of cotton, tobacco, and many 
other crops on which fertilizer is exten- 
sively used will pay 
for more fertilizer 
than they would 
have bought 15 to 20 
years ago. Of vir- 
tually no other im- 
portant item of farm 
expense does that 
hold true. This situ- 
ation is all the more 
surprising in view of 
the fact that a dol- 
lar’s worth of fertilizer wisely used can 
generally be counted upon to bring an 
increase of $2 to $4 and sometimes more 
in the value of the crop produced. 


GILBERT GUSLER 


The accompanying chart pictures the 
changes in prices received by farmers for 
their products since 1910 and retail prices 
paid by farmers for fertilizer. The third 
line shows the changes in the value of 
farm products when exchanged for fer 
tilizer. index 
numbers, taking the period from 1910 to 
1914 as 100. 

Fertilizer prices have been lower than 
prices of farm products in each of the 
last six years. The index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers in 1928 was 139; that 
is, a combination of units of various 
farm products that would have brought 
$1 before the war sold for $1.39 in 1928. 
The index of retail prices for fertilizer 
for the first half of 1928, which is as far 


These are expressed as 


as it is available, was 133. The exchange 


value 
1928 \v 


produc 


pounds of 


would 


By? GILBERT GUSLER, 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of farm products for fertilizer in 1925. 
vas 104.5, or the quantity of farm 
Sts that would have paid for 100 
fertilizer in pre-war days 


have bought 104.5 pounds in 1928. since 1920. 


It would have paid for 112 pounds 


in 


Fertilizer Companies Have Not Pros- 
pered.—Fertilizer companies as well as 
farmers have been on Street 
3efore that time the fertil- 
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A COMPARISON OF PRICES OF FERTILIZERS AND FARM PRODUCTS SINCE 1910 

Prices received by farmers have been relatively higher than fertilizers at retail in recent 
years, so that farm products would exchange for more fertilizers than in pre-war days. 
The chart is based on data from United States Department of Agriculture. 








ticn,’’ says one. 


says another. 


lowered. 


fine performance. 









“Free and easy” 


Farmers everywhere are talking 
about the Avery Jack Rabbit Culti- 
vator. “‘So free and easy in its opera- 
“Its perfect bal- 
ance is a remarkable improvement,” 
“Fits all our row 
crops as does no other,” says a third. 


It is because of the enthusiastic 
approval of farmers that the Avery 
Jack Rabbit is always out in front — 
a leader wherever shown or used. 
Its three outstanding features are: 


(1) Perfect balance in all posi- 
tions—whether gangs are raised or 


(2) Runs free and easy—no slug- 
gishness or stubbornness to mar its 


> =o : 
—— =~ 
~ SA, &ES 


CULTIVATOR 


(3) Equipped for cultivating all 
“Out in Fronf- 


row crops over 24 inches—is out and 
going at all times and under all con- 
ditions. 

Investigate the Avery Jack Rab- 
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above advantages. You’ll be con- 








































bit Cultivator. Test it for all the 3 reasons 


vinced that it handles easier and 
does better work in more kinds of 
crops. Also that it is carefully con- 
structed of the best materials, 
insuring years of trouble-free service. 

Back of the outstanding superior- 
ity of this cultivator is a century of 
implement building experience and 
the world’s finest implement fac- 
tory. Call at your Avery dealer’s 
store. If you don’t know his name, 
write us for full information. 


Jack Rabbi 


1 Perfectly balanced 
all positions. 


ning. 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AVERY 5572" 





why the 


t 


*‘Outin Front” 


in 


2 Free and easy run- 
3 Equipped for cultiva- 
tion of all row crops. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


ry, 












izer business evidently was quite profit. 
able. At any rate, the number of plants 
in operation increased from 550 in 1909 
to 784 in 1914. Sales increased at the 
rate of 350,000 tons a year from 1900 to 
1914. Apparently, it was assumed that 
this growth would continue, and plant 
capacity was expanded to care for it. 
But sales increased very little after 1914, 
The producing capacity cf the industry 
has been estimated at 10,000,000 tons, 
which is about 25 per cent more than 
ever was sold in one year. Pressure to 
keep this capacity in use has caused price 
cutting and selling at close margins dur- 
ing the difficult times since 1920. Some 
plants were forced out of business, so 
that only 587 were in operation in 19235, 


Air Nitrates the Big New Factor,— 

The most important change in the tech- 
nical processes tending to cheapen fer- 
tilizer has been the great increase in pro- 
duction of air nitrates. According to H. 
R. Smalley of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, synthetic ammonia comprised 
37 per cent of the world consumption of 
nitrogen compounds in 1927; by-product 
sulphate of ammonia from coke and coal 
gas plants, 24 per cent; Chilean nitrate, 23 
per cent; cyanamid, 14 per cent; and ni- 
trate of lime, 2 per cent. In 1913, Chile 
deposits furnished 54 per cent; sulphate 
of ammonia, 36 per cent; cyanamid, 4 per 
cent; nitrate of lime, 3 per cent, and 
synthetic ammonia, 3 per cent. 

Most of the synthetic ammonia is made 
in Germany, and the manufacturers «are 
pushing the product in various countries 
where it competes with sulphate of am- 
monia exported from the United States. 
The increasing domestic output of by- 
product sulphate of ammonia and _ the 
progress being made in production of air 
nitrates in this country, as well as abroad, 
have kept down the cost of nitrate fer- 
tilizers and probably will cheapen them 
further in the next five or ten years. 


Nitrogen from organic sources, such 
as tankage, dried blood, and cottonseed 
meal, does not make as effective fertilizer 
as that from inorganic ammoniates, but 
these products improve the mechanical 
condition; hence, fertilizers containing ni- 
trogen from both sources are preferred. 
Increasing demand for such products for 
feeding use has kept them on a higher 
price level than the inorganic forms, and 
there is a tendency to use peat and gar- 
bage tankage in their place. 

German and French Potash Inter- 
ests Codperate.—The United States is 
dependent upon European producers for 
about 80 per cent of its potash, as many 
of the domestic sources developed during 
the war were unable to compete when 
imports were resumed. The bulk of the 
domestic supply comes from the beet su- 
gar, industrial alcohol, and cement plants 
and some from Searles Lake, California. 

The transfer of Alsace to France after 
the war divided the European potash 
beds and took part of the supply away 
from control of the German syndicate. 
Competition between the German and 
French producers kept the price of pot- 
ash delivered at New York from 1922 
to 1924 considerably lower than in pre- 
war years in spite of higher costs for 
labor, mining supplies, land and ocean 
freights, and distribution. In the last 
few years, however, they have joined 
forces, allocated sales, and advanced 
prices somewhat, although they remain 
below pre-war. Since these European de- 
posits were estimated before the war t0 
contain 20,000,000,000 tons, potash salts 
are unlikely to become expensive 10F 
many years. 

The Phosphate Situation. — Th¢ 
United States formerly exported large 
amounts of Florida phosphate rock to 
Europe, but extensive deposits have been 
developed in Tunis and Algiers. The fall 
in exports from this country has made 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Fforticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
‘> 


Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 

“What kind and how much commercial 
- should be used for sweet pota- 
This depends on the type of soil, 


toes?” 

state of fertility, etc. On an average, 
use 750 to 900 
pounds per acre 
on sandy sort 


A 4Nit-8Phos-8 Pot 
is about the right 
analysis. If this can- 
not be bought, use 
a 4Nit-8Phos-4Pot 
and add 8 pounds 
of muriate of pot- 
ash to each 100 
pounds of the mix- 
ture and a 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot will be se- 
cured. For a clay soil a 4Nit-8Phos-6Pot 
js about the right analysis. If the pota- 
toes are being grown for the early mar- 
ket and are to be forced as rapidly as 
possible, use about 1,500 to 1,800 pounds 
per acre, or certainly not less than 1,200 
pounds of the 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot mixture. 
Liberal fertilization pays and 750 to 900 
pounds per acre on the main crop to be 
harvested and stored when mature, and 
1,500 to 1,800 pounds for the early crop 
to be put on the market in summer or 
early fall should be used. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Controlling Plant Lice 

In late winter and early spring, plant 
lice are often quite bad on turnips, cab- 
bage, carrots, and other garden crops. 
The standard method of control is to 
spray or dust with nicotine sulphate. On 
a small scale use a teaspoonful of nico- 
tine sulphate to a gallon of water that 





KEEPS OFF THE BUGS 


This drawi 


ng shows the barrel-hoop method 
of protecting young cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
squash, watermelons, etc., from bugs. By 
placing the halves of a barrel hoop over the 
plants as shown to the left, and covering with 
cheesecloth as shown to the right pests may 
be controlled. Use good cheesecloth and not 
mosquito netting. Hold edges tight to ground 
with rocks or other weights as shown. Put 
on just as plants begin to come through the 
ground. This is a good method on a small 
scale but of course wouldn’t be practical on 
a large scale. 






ig 


has been made into rather thick 
suds. On a large scale use three-fourths 
of a pint to 100 gallons of water, along 
with four pounds of soap. Where one 
is growing crops on a commercial scale, 
dusting is usually a more desirable meth- 
od of controlling this pest. Use the 
nicotine sulphate mixed with hydrated 
lime so as to give about a 7 per cent nic- 
otine dust. This may be mixed at home 
or bought already prepared. These ma- 
terials may be had from seed stores. Ap- 
ply so as to get the material on the un- 
derside of the leaves and directly on the 
plant lice. 


soap- 


Origin of Fruits and Vegetables 
“Where did the following originate: 
Celery, onions, citrons, peaches, walnuts, 
cucumbers, and radishes?” Celery orig- 
mated in Germany; onions in Egypt; 
citron in Greece; peaches and walnuts in 
Persia; cucumbers in the East Indies, 
and radishes in China and Japan. 


Water Required to Equal Inch of Rain 
“My garden is one-eighth of an acre in 
size. I cvant to irrigate it this summer 
when the weather gets dry. How much 
water will I have to apply on this one- 
eighth acre to make it equivalent to a 
one-inch rain?” To cover an acre of 
&round with an inch of water requires 
approximately 113 tons, or 226,000 pounds. 
For an eighth of an acre 28,250 pounds, 
or approximately 3,400 gallons, is the 
€quivalent of an inch of rainfall, as a gal- 
On of water weighs 8.33 pounds. 


Cause of Tomato Blossoms Shedding 
‘My tomato plants grow well, but when 


if ey begin to bloom the blossoms drop s 


off. Therefore, 


I 


stalks, but no fruit. 
and how can I prevent it?” 


(Answ 


ered by J. 


J. Taubenhaus, 


periment 


Shedding of 
common. 


have good tomato 
What is the trouble, 


Texas Ex- 
Station.) 


tomato blossoms is very 


The trouble may be brought 


about by numerous causes, the chief of 
which is the lack of fertilizer and unbal- 


anced fertilizer, or a lack of water. 


Or- 


dinarily, by properly attending to these 
requirements the trouble may be greatly 


controlled. 


Frequently with the advent of 


cool, moist weather in the fall the shed- 
ding of the blossoms ceases and at that 
time tomato plants make their greatest 


production of 


fruit. 


The very hot dry 


winds or excessively high summer tem- 
peratures may be responsible for the dry- 
ing out of the pollen and cause the fruit 
to shed. This condition, of course, can- 
not be prevented. Therefore, one should 
take every precaution to see that the 
proper amount and kind of fertilizer is 
supplied and the water supply as nearly 
equal to the demand as possible. 
New Container Law 

Everyone shipping fruits or vegetables 
should keep in mind that a new Federal 
container law goes into effect November 
1, 1929. After that date only baskets 
and hampers of the following sizes can 
be legally used: One-eighth, one-fourth, 
one-half, five-eighths, three-fourths, one, 


and 
old seven-eighths bush- 


one and a quarter, one and a half, 


two bushels. The 


el hamper which has been so generally 
used in the past will be outlawed after 
that date. 


Marglobe Very Desirable Tomato 

“T have heard much about the Mar- 
globe tomato. What kind is it, and why 
does it seem to be preferred to the regu- 
lar Globe tomato?” 

The Marglobe was secured by crossing 
the Globe with the Marvel tomato. The 
fruit is medium in size, red, and smooth. 
The variety is very productive and me- 
dium early. It is especially good because 
it is wilt resistant and also resists, to a 
certain extent, blossom-end rot and _ nail- 
head rust. It is excellent both for the 
home garden and for shipping, but does 
not do well on poor soil. 

























ately, and invariably. 


INALLY, a system of centralized chassis lubrication 
has been perfected which operates easily, immedi- 


Nash now offers it on every Advanced and Special 
model of the new “400” series ... Nash-Bijur ... the 
finest device ever produced to supply chassis bearing 
points with necessary lubrication. 


You simply press a convenient pedal (a child can do it), 
and twenty nine chassis points, spring shackles, 
steering knuckles, clutch bearing and the like... 
are bathed in fresh, clean, wear-resisting oil. 


Nash-Bijur centralized lubrication does away with all 
the bother and expense of old-fashioned chassis greas- 
ing. Press the pedal once a day, lubrication follows. 
Chassis squeaks are avoided, chassis wear is prevented 

«s+ when you drive the new and finer Nash ‘400. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The New Secretary of Agriculture 


N ORDER that our readers may get 

better acquainted with the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, we give herewith 
three or four opinions about him. 


I 
From a report of a meeting of di- 
rectors of the American Farm Bureau in 
Chicago:— 
The board members expressed satisfaction 


at President Hoover’s selection of Arthur M, 
Hyde for Secretary of Agriculture. 


What a leading Western farm paper, 


the St. Paul Farmer, says:— 


The selection of a man from the business 
world, with only a casual interest in agri- 
culture, to serve as Secretary of Agriculture 


is surprising, to say the least. Former secre- 
taries have been men who enjoyed many con- 
tacts with farmers with the possible exception 
of David F. Houston of the Wilson adminis- 
tration. The latter, however, headed an 
cultural college. 


agri- 


We have no criticism of Secretary Arthur M. 
Hyde, but it is a disappointment to know that, 
in Mr. Hoover's opinions there is no 
the ranks of 


man in 
with sufficient execu- 
tive and ability to be entrusted 
with the Hoover plans for farm relief. 
the public 
Hoover's 


agriculture 
administrative 
How- 
ever, 
dent 
rehabilitating 
such a 
right 
prejudice 


has placed squarely on Presi- 
responsibility of 
When a man faces 
has 
without 


shoulders the 
agriculture. 
a perfect 


heavy responsibility, he 


his team-mate fear of 
or criticism. We 
President 


to choose 


have great confi- 


dence in Hoover's judgment of the 
problems confronting agriculture, and we shall 
hope that in Hyde he has found 
exactly the right person to direct the govern- 
ment’s activities in the solution of these prob- 
lems. 


Secretary 


Ill 
What a Missouri man wired the Penn- 
sylvania Farmer when asked for an opin- 
ion:— 


, but his admin- 
sympathetic to agriculture. 
Sponsored best rural school bill, although de- 
feated, ever proposed in Missouri. Is aggres- 
and should prove valuable 
make 
Great- 


Hyde professionally a lawyer 


istration very 


sive capable, and 


Should 
secretary. 


in legislation and economics. 


excellent administrator and 





~Underwood & Underwood. 
THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Former Governor Arthur M. Hyde of Missouri 


est value probably lies in administrative abil- 
ity. Probably little technical agricul- 
ture, but was reared in farm community and 
is farm owner. Is fair, approachable, consid- 


knows 


erate. Appointment great surprise out here. 
lV 
What the Nation, independent New 
York weekly, has to say:— 


The most astonishing of Mr. Hoover’s selec- 
tions for his Cabinet is that of ex-Governor 
Arthur M. Hyde of Missouri. In that state 
Mr. Hyde made an extremely poor record as 
Governor. Throughout his four years his ap- 
pointments were bad. There is almost noth- 
ing to his credit except that he established a 
good highway department and furthered the 
building of good roads. It is only fair to add 
that he is a consistent Dry, and as such would 


not compromise on this issue to obtain the 


Senatorship from his state, which fact de- 
feated him. It is reported in the press that 
Mr. Hyde was chosen because of his identifi- 
cation with ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois 


and his movement for farm betterment. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Hyde has never been 
identified with the movement for better agri- 
cultural conditions sufficiently to attract any 
attention, 


Vv 


the independent national 
describes him:— 


How Time, 
news magazine, 


Arthur M. Hyde of Missouri neatly combines 
the various contentions of farm 
groups. Last spring he was a Lowden man 
in the belief that the farmer must be imme- 
iately saved by bountiful Federal aid. Then 
e nimbly leaped into the Hoover omnibus by 
deciding that the notorious equalization fee 
was no proper method of salvation. Mr. Hoo- 
ver picked him over his own protest and has 
set him down to hoe one of the hardest rows 
in the Administration’s patch of current trou- 
bles. 


warring 


In Grundy County, Mr. Hyde has three 
farms. Yet it was not as a Farmer that he was 
chosen, but as a Business Man. Born in 
Princeton, Mo., 51 years ago, he became a law- 
yer, lived to be the town’s mayor, moved away 
to Trenton, Mo., where he opened an automo- 
bile sales agency. He acquired a law office in 
Kansas City, headed an insurance company, 
was well along toward prominence. 





What Sueces 





plenty of fencing. 
wire fencing. 


other.” 


Redland Farms, Redland, Ga. 


Good fences and diversification are the back- 
bone of farm profits, say most successful South- 
hese farmers pay for fences out 


ern farmers. 
of the extra profits they make 
Behind strong, safe fences they 


poultry, hogs, cattle and small crops they need 
for home use—and a surplus to sell at a profit. 
dollars represent real 
profits—not money to be spent for the necessi- 
ties they should produce at home. 


Naturally, most of these farmers fence their 
fields with Dixisteel—the fence that’s made in 
the South to fit the special needs of Southern 
Dixisteel Fence 
is galvanized just right 
to withstand hot South- 


Their 


“money crop” 


farms. 






| 
——<_ al — 


sful Farmers 
“(Good Fence and 


Plenty of It” 


“I believe in good fencing and plenty of it. We 
cannot raise cattle and hogs successfully without 
I am a great believer in good 
And put our fences where we need 
them to protect our stock and crops from each 


(Signed) 1  O0lc7 


Say 


Cc. H. Ellis, 


ern 


with fences. pull loose. 


raise all the new booklet tells 


With Fences.” 
today. 


There’s a Dixisteel dealer 
near you. His store is 
headquarters for Farm 
Fence, Poultry Fence, 
Lawn Fence, Gates, 
Steel Fence Posts, 
Barbed Wire, Smooth 
Wire, Nails and Staples. 
You can save money by 
figuring with him on all- 
steel fence, 





DIXISTEEL 


You 


Are Paying for Fences Why 


About Fences 





sun and rains—heavy enough to resist rust, 
smooth enough to prevent cracking or peeling. 
joint has FOUR complete wraps—it can never slip nor 
The wavy tension curves in the line wires 
keep Dixisteel Fences taut, straight and trim. 
“How Successful Farmers Farm 
Send the coupon for a free copy 


ATLA} 
Atlanta NTIC 


Not Own Them 













DRIVE Steel 


Fence Posts— 
don’t DIG post 
holes. 


Each 


Our 






STE 
» Ga., De . COMPANy, 





The rural Missouri voters love their own 


kind, which explains his election as Governor 
in 1920. So lavishly did he go about getting 
good country roads and better village schools 


that in 1922 he was charged with inefficiently 
increasing Missouri's taxes. Yet his record as 
an administrator was held up by Mr. 
as a reason for his election. 


Vi 


From the Washington correspondent of 
Wallace’s Farmer :— 


Hoover 


Hyde regards the secretaryship as a 
opportunity to render service to 
at a crucial time. 
ality, Hyde 
selling the 
to the East. 
reasons for 


supreme 
agriculture 
A man of pleasing person- 
should be helpful in effectively 
seriousness of the farm situation 
This is one of Hoover’s principal 
selecting him. The choice was 
also deliberately intended as a peace move to- 
wards Lowden element of Republican party, 


When interviewed by your correspondent, 
the new Secretary of Agriculture said: “Now, 
don’t try to make out to readers of Wallace's 
Farmer that I’m a dirt farmer, because I’m 
not. I’m a lawyer. I know it’s supposed to be 
good politics to be a dirt farmer, but I don’t 
think farmers want to be -fooled in any re- 


spect. However, my sympathies are with the 
farmer. I know what he has been up against 
since the war. As Secretary of Agriculture I 


am going to do all that is humanly possible 
for me to do to help improve the situation, 
but I will need the help of farmers themselves, 

“T have been 
Lowden for a 
man. 


a great admirer of Goy 
long time. He’s a iderful 
Yes, you’re right, I was for iad: -n dur- 
ing the pre-convention campaign. I ha 
closely in touch with all 
relief.” 


ernor 


> been 
discussions of farm 





| GOVERNOR BYRD QUESTIONS | 
| VIRGINIA FARMERS 





HAT was a big piece of Virginia 

farm news in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer, giving the personnel of the 
commission recently appointed to study 
the condition of farmers in that state and 
an outline of Governor Bryd’s construc- 
tive recommendations of the commission. 


Governor Byrd does not stop with giv- 
ing the commission his own views; he is 
now asking the farmers to speak out in 
order that the commission may have the 
benefit of the views of the farmers them- 
selves upon their own problems. And 
here are some of the questions he is mail- 
ing to Virginia farmers :— 

1. What do you consider the most dif- 
ficult problems confronting Virginia 
farmers today? 

2. What can the state do in addition to 
what is being done at present to help our 
farmers meet these problems ? 

3. Should needed additional revenues 
for educational purposes come from local 
or state taxes? 

4. Are the farmers of your county as 
a whole less prosperous or more prosper- 
ous than they have been during the last 
few years? 

The distribution of the Governor's cir- 
cular letter carrying these questions has 
created a great deal of interest 7 


Virginia farmers. In his letter the Gov- 
ernor says, among other things :— 

“A great economic revolution is now 
under way throughout Virginia, and 


many new industries are coming to the 
state. This will greatly benefit the farm- 
ers because it will furnish a market close 
to home for their products. 


“In the standardization and marketing 
of food products a great opportunity is 
presented. By the standardization of the 
grades of apples in Virginia (at the cost 
of the apple grower), adopted two years 
ago, Virginia has made a great advance 
in apple marketing. 

“T believe that a great work 
accomplished in rural _ electrific 
Within a short time a just and economic 
plan will be announced whereby power 
can be extended from the high-pow ered 
lines existing throughout Virginia and 
attachments made for the local use oO! 
such power by the farmers who live ad- 
jacent to these lines. Rural e lectrification 
will render farm life more attractive, Te 
duce the hazards of fire, and make con- 
venient the use of electric powered ma- 
chinery.” 
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FT See By the Ads 


I reckon I better be 
somethin’ 


of letters 

They must be about 

e wouldn't of sent them. Here’s 
the first one :— 


=. editor of this paper has sent me 
a lot 


readin’. 


me or 1 


Stamford, Texas, 
March 5, 1929. 
Dear Editor 
If Bill Casper 
I desire to do my 
A par- 


is gone 
part 
in locating him. 
ty presented himself in 
my office the other day, 
reading your 
believe 


and since 
paper I rather 
it was Bill. However, 
this party had no mus- 
a derby 
bosom 
his 





tache, he wore 
hat, stiff 
shirt, high collar, 
face looked as if he had 
recently visited a beauty parlor. He inquired 
if by some dental work he could be made to 
look younger than he was. In fact, after look- 
ing him over, it occured to m¢ he was trying 
to disguise himself, and after he 
the conclusion it might be 
headed for Arizona. If this 
worth anything I am glad I can give it to you. 
Respectfully, 
J. H. RUTHERFORD, 


Stamford’s Pioneer Dentist. 





white 


BILL CASPER 





left I reached 


3ill. He 


information 1s 


was 


P. S—Bill’s letters are good for dentists as 
well as farmers. 

Derby hat? Lands’ sakes mister, I’d 
like to see the married man could wear a 
derby hat. You got to have somethin’ 
can take the knocks. Shucks! let’s 
what this next one says :— 


see 


Birmingham, Alabama. 
Dear Editor :— 

Inotice in your paper that Bill Casper is lost 
from home and you-all are lookin’ for him. 

Last week I took a carload of fat steers to 
Chicago and sold ’em for enough to pay my 
railroad fare both ways and some left over to 
see a couple of good shows and buy six glasses 
of sody water. Another fellow I hit up with 
said, “Let’s go to a show.” 

I didn’t know what sort of show it was, but 
by the time the curtain had gone up knee-high 
on the chorus girls I knew it was goin’ to be 
asuccess. Honest, them gals had on next to 
nothin’. I was so shamed I hid my face in my 
hands and almost got cross-eyed peeking out 
through my fingers. 

It wasn’t until the second act that I got time 
to look round and see who else was there, and 
then—so help me Aunt Hannah—right in the 
middle of the front row of seats I seen that old 
walrus, Bill Casper himself. 

He sure was enjoyin’ himself, winkin’ at the 
gals, laffin’ at the jokes they cracked, clappin’ 
his hands, and stompin’ on the Well, 
the show ended and everybody got up and 
went home—except Bill Casper. Last I seen 
ofhim he was sittin’ down there all by him- 


floor. 


self still clappin’ and stompin’. Guess he’s 
settin’ there yet unless the hired man _ has 
throwed him out. 

Hope Marthy won’t be too hard on Bil 
When he gets home. He wasn’t meanin’ no 
harm—just one of us old boys out for a inno- 
cent good time. Yours truly, 

DIXIE DAN. 

Well, for goodness sake! What’s 
a-comin’ next? Looks like somebody 


Wants to hurt my standin’ at the church. 
Brother Dan you ain’t a married man or 
you never would of wrote that letter. If 
you are and just forgot, it’ll be a good 
thing if your wife don’t see this paper. 
Come on let’s read some of these others. 


Mt. Sidney, Virginia, Route 2, 
March 7, 1929. 
Dear Editor :— ; ; 








he reply to your note asking for information 
about Uncle Billie. Well, he is on his 
Way h *». He was seen in Possum Hollow 


on the Simmons Gap Road in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Rockingham County, Virginia. H 
was ina hurry, had his slouch hat in his hand 
"US collar open, unlaced, and was 
Said he had to pay the last cent he had 


his shoes 


broke. 


as a fine for singing ‘It Makes Life Sweeter” 
> the east porch of the Capitol, Washington, 
ane pri . 
C., March 4,11:55 a.m. Hurriedly, 


IRA L. GARBER. 


eG Wn ate 


him some help and he will 
‘(teat bt s € p an 1e wi 


‘N; lay or tomorrow maybe. Tell Uncle 
ulle no charges for what we did. Sorry he 
Couldn’t stay all night so we could have done 
More for him. 
> 
Brother you must be a good neighbor. 
Want to thank you for helpin’ a fellow 
Cause you thought it was me. I don’t 
If I was in 
iat part of the country I didn’t know it. 









. ee 
ohucks! 


Mr. 
A 


spy 


r im your 


id any 





Let’s read another letter. 


Independence, Virginia. 
Editor:— 
fter reading your question, and your re- 
st, I got to looking around and chanced to 
a fellow looking very much like Bill Cas- 
paper. It him, I be- 


was 


guess, 
question, tlhfough there was nobody 
out him; 


smile 


1is lap nor nowhere close al 
ear-to-ear 

hile there were traces of its having 
there all i 


was, he 


broad from was 





right. Ii it was Bill, and we 
ss it was in 


Independence, Vir- 
ia, headed toward North Carolina. He had 
d sypply of gas, | “filled 


having up at 


} 


two gas stations here, Cash Garage, and Twin 
County Motor Company. He looked full like 
he had had dinner. He was traveling U. S. 
Highway No. 21, Great Lakes to Florida. 

Uncle Bill, I hope you “got in” home all 
right from your trip over in Virginia, and that 
you .will come again and see us folks. Bring 
Aunt Marthy, and the kids. 

So long, Uncle Bill. Best wishes, 

APPALACHIAN SPY. 


Jumpin’ Jupiter ! 


up 


Do you reckon I was 


there? I knowed somethin’ happened 


but I didn’t think Marthy hit that hard. 


Well, let’s try another letter. 


wa 


Dear FEditor:— 


I 
but 


Maybe I 

s some place else. 

Warren, Arkansas, 
March 8, 1929. 


was sorry to hear that Uncle Bill was gone 
I have found him. He is up here in Ar- 


kansas working for the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany. I that it is him for name 
is Bill and he is here working and he stays by 


know his 


his self. That’s why I know so well that this 
> , : : . 
is him for he has run away from Aunt Mar- 


So tell her I have found him. 


BETTY NICHOLS. 
See? 


thy. 


Well, I swan! here you are. 


Now it’s Arkansas. I wonder where [ll 
be next. 
Griffin, Georgia, 
March 9, 1929. 
Dear Editor:— 
There was a fellow on the streets of Griffin 


this afternoon. He had disguised himself by 
f something like a 
had on a mustach 


painting his face circus 


clown. He also false and 


a French gotee. He was clad in a very ragged 
old coat with knee pants to match and under 
those he wore a very good looking pair of 
used a 
belt. He 

about 8 


a large 


pants nicely creased or pressed. He 


handkerchief for a 
left hand a chain 
and through 


that he was going to do some won- 


bandanna 
his 
long 


red 
caried in log 
or 10 feet shouted 


megiphone 


derful stunt in a short time on the street 
corner, 
Some young fellow standing on the street 


corner began to guy him and quick as a flash 
the man in disguise turned around 
“Say there is just one difference between you 
and me. You fool don’t know it 
and sponge your living off your folks. I 


and said, 
are a and 
am 
a fool and know it and make my living by it.” 
He had no sooner that retort when I 
that it Casper. I know he 


made 


knew Bill 


was 
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what he 
did his stunt. 
Casper? 


ELZABAD. 


$10 that 


before he 


because he said 
have 


that just like Bill 


got was 


would have to 
Now isn’t 
Yours truly, 
$10? If I got that $10 what did I do 
with it? If I was in Stamford, Texas, 
and headed for Arizony, how did I get to 
Griffin, Georgia? If I was in Chicago at 
a show like he said, why did I leave? 
And if I was in Washington and come 
back through Rockingham and Grayson 
counties, Virginia, how did I get to War- 
ren, Arkansas? Jiminy crickets, but 
Marthy must of hit me a awful whack. 
Was it the flat iron? or the back of a 
shovel? or what could it of been? 

Friends, all of you who wrote, I want 
to thank you for helpin’ me find myself. 
If I was there I didn't know it, but I 
reckon I must of been or you wouldn't of 
seen me. But for the life of me I don’t 
know how I got around so fast, nor what 
I was doin’ with the derby hat, nor why 
I had on two pair of pants. I can see 
I'm goin to have to quit writin’ for this 
paper before next valentine day comes 
around. 

Don’t forget to watch for my piece in 
this paper next week. It’s the one the 
money’s in. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 




























































































mowers are 





McCormick - Deering 
Hay Tools 


Tractor Mowers 
Horse Mowers 


Self-Dump and Side-Delivery 


Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Tedders 


Combination Side-Rakes and 


Tedders 
Stackers Baling Presses 


Rake-type and Gearless Hay 
Loaders 

























of America 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Hay Tools travel fast, 


Save men’s strength, 
and get the job done 


ON TIME 


ByAYING is no longer the slow, laborious 

farm operation it used to be. McCor- 
mick-Deering Haying Machines make haying 
speedy and certain at low cost, with less 
labor and equipment and less risk and worry. 


The McCormick-Deering Farmall Mower 
(7-foot cut) now makes it possible for you to 
cut twice as much per day as with a horse- 
drawn machine—and you can double it once 
again with a 7-foot trailer mower. 
of the well-known Harvester 
quality, plus the new factors and durability 
you expect in tractor mowers. 


In the McCormick- Deering line of hay 
machines there are self-dump rakes and hay 
tedders that help to make better hay, fast, 
sure and easy. The McCormick-Deering Side- 


ot Ske Rake and Tedder is a combined machine that 
Se can be changed from a rake to a tedder by 


merely shifting a lever. The line also includes 
two types of labor-saving hay-loaders, sweep 
rakes, stackers and baling presses. 


If you are looking for quality tools that 
make the most of the few sunny days at hay- 
ing time, see the McCormick-Deering dealer 
in your community. 
best suited to your needs. Write to the address 
below for Hay-Machine literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





These fast 


He has the machines 
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Runs through your hand 


like 


"THE picture above tells a story of 
importance to every farmer in 
America... ARCADIAN Nitrate of 
Soda is so fine and dry it will sift 
through your hand 


coarse, dry salt 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is fine and 
dry when it is shipped and, thanks 
to the moisture-proof, paper-lined 
bag it is packed in, it comes to you in 
its original fine me- 








like coarse, dry 
salt. No grinding 
is necessary. Just 
load it into your 
distributor or drill 
—and go ahead! 


Nitrate of Soda 
is endorsed by ex- 
periment stations 


(19.77% 





16.25% 


NITROGEN 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


chanical condition 
—ready for imme- 
diate application. 

Ask your dealer 
for a quotation or 
mail the coupon 
for a free sample 
and folder. Be 
sure you get Arca- 


ammonia) 











and agricultural 





dian—the Ameri- 





authorities every- 
where. 


weight bags, each weighing 200 lbs. NET 


200 LBS NET 
ARCADIAN 


SUPERFINE 


3 GUARANTEED 
"ANALYSIS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


oF 
Sopa 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is 
98.6% actual sodium nitrate—high in 
test, high in purity. It comes in even 


can Nitrate made 
from the nitrogen of the air by the 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, 
at Hopewell, Va., for The Barrett 


. Company. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 





Please send me 
ALVA 








MANUFACTURED 8Y 
| ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN Sera 
MOPEWEAL 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 RECTOR #1 WHEW YORK 


Name 


Tue Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 


free folder and sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 
NS-6-29 E 





Address. 





KINDLY PRINT NAME and ADDRESS 








SAVE Tekt 


Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 

(4 Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 

After operating, when sore or con- 

gested, for reducing spiders insert this 

wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters. 

Package Sent FREE 

Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 

Z generous package free. At dealers 25c. 

DILATOR dozen; 5 dozen $1,ormailed postpaid. 

serteo Moore Bros., Dept Y, Albany,N.Y. 


Na Cerebtectcsrem SAD a DI tslle) as 








TO ADVERTISE 


IT PAY in the columns of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


0180980902000 200207000900 


Special Prices on 


FRUIT TREES 


for Spring Planting 


Send for catalogue describing Fruits, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. South’s larg- 
est assortment. 


Lindley Nurseries, Inc. 
Ashland Drive, Pomona, N. C. 


AGENT Sitar botae 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 











FREE TRIAL 


AFTER TRIAL 


NEW 


DI 
BLUE 


415 


STEEL 


WE WANT YOU TO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


iT cosTs vou woTuine TO TRY THIS RAZOR 


razor send us $!.95—4f you don’t, return 
d, if you buy 
the razor—th 


{ 
te us. A fine stro 


0 DAYS. After trial If you want to puy 
p made by us especi for iste 
ue 


the razor. You could not buy e@ 


en decide for yourself. Order on coupon ow. 


DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA 


f em consignment for free trial I will 


buy it or return in 10 Gays. 6 





&F.D. Box 





DAIRY HONOR ROLL FOR VIR- 
GINIA AND THE CAROLINAS 


_— is the list of 10 high cows in 
\ at 1 


‘irginia and the Carolinas for Janu- 
1929, these the 
we have. The are 
initials: “A” 


ary, being latest reports 
breeds indicated by 
for Ayrshire, “G” for 
Guernsey, “H” for Holstein, and “J” for 
Jersey. “R” stands f registered and 


tor 
“Gr.” for grade. 


Virginia 
HE 10 highest cows for the month 
of January, 1929, according to the 
official testings of the Virginia Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association are 
follows :— 


as 


Pounds 
fat 
92.: 


Pounds 
milk 
2,324 


1,803 88.< 


Owner and Breed 
. H. C. Rogers, Gr. H 
. Geo. B. White, R. 
. R. L. Harrison & Son, 
ME (citvocic pee sen 
. J. M. Hughes & Sons, 
Gr. BH. . ; 
. Pettus & Burr, Gr. ; 
1:6. @ Pad Roller, 2 f..:. 
7. Wittig & Drew, Gr. G. .. 
. Va. State Deaf Blind 
School, R. H. 
- ee eager, Ge. By. css cscs 
E. Barrett, Gr. H. 


North Carolina 
4 OLLOWING are the 10 highest cows 
taken from all herd improvement 


associations in North Carolina for Jan- 
uary, 1929 :— 


1,509 


1,437 
1,568 
1,197 
1,869 
and 

2,769 


1,054 


Pounds Pounds 
milk fat 
. Pinehurst Farm, A. ....... 1,678 78. 
. A. O. McEachern, R. H... 2,207 70.5 
. Tom Pemberton, H. «....... 70.8 
. Valkyrie Farms, G. : 70. 
A. O. McEachern, R. wr 4 *, 69. 
. Invershiel Farm, Gr. G. .. A 69. 
. Pinehurst Farm, A. ; 69. 
8. Pinehurst Farm, A. J 68.: 
. Pinehurst Farm, A. 5 68. 


. Valkyrie Farms, G. 5 67. 


Owner and Breed 


South Carolina 


paging is a list of the 10 high- 
est cows compiled from the Clemson 
Agricultural College dairy honor roll for 
January, 1929. Every cow on advanced 
registry test in South Carolina which, 
during her test period, makes butterfat 
equivalent to 50 pounds for the month 
is listed on the Honor Roll. “These 
figures,” say the Clemson authorities, 
estimates, not official production; 
but they give a method of comparing the 
production of all cows on test in the 
state” :— 


“are 


Pounds Pounds 

Owner and Breed milk fat 
1. 3. Geek. Se Ge casccsss TS 95. 
2. Fred H. Young, J. 3 78 
3. Fred H. Young, 67. 
4. C. S. McCall, G. 38 65 
5. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. 32 63 
. J. B. Guess, Jr., G. 364 63 
J. B. Roddey, G. * 60 
. Fred H. Young, J. 60 
Ye eaten, ec... 4 59. 
Pedigreed Seed Co., G. 51! 59. 


wuUwanusatd 


w 
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| WHEN TO SOW LESPEDEZA | 


| AND HOW TO SAVE SEED 


| 





FS umweindl every day’s mail brings The 
Progressive Farmer 

quiries about lespedeza. The most com- 
mon question is, “Where can I get Ko- 
rean (or Kobe, or Tennessee 76) lespe- 
deza seed?” The seed supply for all 
kinds except the common seems exhaust- 
ed. Many of us were disappointed in 
getting seed for sowing this spring, while 
others who have seed have delayed sow- 
ing, thinking that they must wait until 
danger of frost is past. This they should 
not do. Late February and early March 
is the best time to sow. On the other 
hand, lespedeza can be sowed now on 
pasture land, and on unprepared waste or 
idle land through March and April, pro- 
vided there is not too much native growth 
at sowing time for the lespedeza to 
make a start. Just a few seeds on un- 
profitable pastures and on waste and 
wasting land is a very profitable invest- 
ment. Five pounds of lespedeza 
scattered uniformly over an acre of pas- 


one or more in- 


seed © 


The Progressive Farmey 
field will produce enough 


ve a perfect stand in the 


II 
lespedeza have 


since January 1. 


‘os of been 
[f the 1929 crop 
is as good as was the 1928 crop, then the 
demand will be than 
ever before and it is not too far ahead 
to begin thinking of producing lespedeza 
seed of good quality and free of weed 


S wed 


for seed heavier 


seeds. The best seed comes from sow- 
ing in small grain on land that has been 
kept free of weeds. 


Ill 


Another item that may mean much to 
all lespedeza seed growers is the correct 
naming of varieties. A few years ago 
we heard of only one kind of lespedeza, 
Now there are several varieties. Since 
lespedeza reseeds itself so readily, there 
is great danger of volunteer plants grow- 
ing with the seeds we sow and thus pro- 
ducing mixed Even now it is 
quite common to find the common seeds 
mixed with Korean, Kobe, and other va- 
rieties. Mixing of varieties will become 
more general as lespedeza acreage in- 
creases and more care must be taken in 
the production of seed for sale. 


seeds. 


One of the best precautions for keeping 
free of weed seeds is to sow early in 
fall-sowed small grain that is up to a 
stand and consequently has few 
weeds in it. Then sow enough seed to 
insure a good stand of lespedeza. The 
combined crowding and _— suppressing 
qualities of the grain and lespedeza will 
keep down most weeds—the grain up to 
the time of its harvest and the lespedeza 
from then on to the next winter. 


good 


| USE GOVERNMENT SOIL MAP | 
| IN BUYING FERTILIZERS 


ignite 
—— 





NE of the biggest problems ever 
tackled by scientific men is the ex- 
amination and classification of the soils 
of the whole of the United States. This 
work is quietly but efficiently going on. 
In fact, enough soil has been surveyed 
and enough tests have been made to en- 
able the soil specialists to tell us the fer- 
tiliser or plant food needs of soils 
throughout the whole South; and, m 
most cases, on the farm of each of us. 
This information is now in the hands 
of most of the county farm agents. With 
the soil map before him, our farm agent 
can locate our farm, find out the kinds 
of soil we have on different parts of it, 
and then tell us just about what fer- 
tilizer formula will give the greatest in- 
crease in yield of the crops we grow. 


There is no doubt that many of us are 
using fertilizer that does not fully sup- 
ply the needs of the crops to which we 
apply it. We are guessing. Too often 
our guess is poor, and even wrong. 

Here is the way to proceed :— 

1. Get in touch with your county farm 
agent, and ask him to examine the soil 
map of your county and give you a fef- 
tilizer formula that fits your soil’s needs. 

2. If you have no farm agent, then 
write to your college of agriculture. Tell 
the college authorities as accurately as 
possible where you live—eight miles north 
of the courthouse, 314 miles southeast 
of some town, etc., as the case may be— 
so that your farm can be located on the 
soil map—and ask that they recommend a 
fertilizer formula for the crops you eX 
pect to grow. Do this and you can be 
satisfied that you have never invested a 
two-cent stamp more profitably. 


You will both and make 
when you use the right amount of the 
right fertilizer for both soil and crop. 
We can learn how to do this in time t 
put the information to use this year. Just 
see your county farm agent and ask tof 
his help. 


save money 


29 


ANY trees, shrubs, and plants com 

tain rubber, and if proper methods 
of extraction can be devised may 
grown as crops. 
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,~ RADIO 


Listen to “The Voice ‘ 


of Firestone 
on the air every Monday 
night. Broadcast through 
42 stations associated , 
with the National 
Broadcasting 
Company 


Safety when your brakes say “stop”—safety against skidding on wet con- 
crete—safety on dirt roads—safety when turning corners—safety when you 
speed up on open roads—safety whenever and wherever you drive your car 
—all these are yours when you ride on Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires. 
Everything you do with your car depends upon the strength and endur- 
ance of your tires. Note the deep-grooved, sharp-edged, tough Firestone 


non-skid tread that grips the road, insuring safety on dirt, gravel or any 
pavement. The Firestone tread is made of the toughest rubber ever built 
into a tire. Firestone cords are gum-dipped and every fiber and every 
strand is saturated and insulated with pure rubber. These are reasons why 
Firestone Tires hold all records for safety, speed and endurance. The 
Firestone Dealer will save you money and serve you better. 
ILES PER DOLLAR 
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An RCA Radiola in the hom 
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quickly pays for itself—-and no home today 


can afford to be without one... 


NQUIRY among many families that have 

added an RCA Radiola to their home 
equipment shows that the Radiola soon 
pays for itself. 


The market, crop and weather information 
that comes every day from the big broad- 
casting stations in Chicago, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, New York and other cities is 
invaluable. Sometimes this early informa- 
tion saves a heavy loss in marketing; at other 
times it points the way to larger profits. 


A Radiola would be a profitable investment 
if this were its only service. But this won- 
derful instrument, that reaches out into the 
air for programs broadcast from all over 
the country, brings to its fortunate owners 
much more. 


Musical entertainment of the highest charac- 
ter, addresses by noted men, speeches by 
the President and other high Government 
officers, sermons from great city pulpits, 


c — 


Dealer where you see this sign 








RCA RADIOLA 16—6-tube receiver of the very effi- 
cient tuned-radio-frequency type. For battery operation. 
Single dial control. Sensitive and selective. Compact 
mahogany finished cabinet. 

$82.75 (including full set of Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For homes that have alternating- 
current electric service. No batteries needed. Just plugs 
in like an electric fan or iron. Wonderful performance. 
Most popular Radiola ever offered. Beautiful cabinet of 
walnut finish. $95 (less Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model of the incomparable 
RCA Super-Heterodyne. Finest receiver of its type ever 
designed. Super-selective. Super-sensitive. A. C. 
house-current operation. $147 (less Radiotrons) 


BY THE MAKERS Or THE RADIOTRON 





helpful talks on household problems by 
recognized authorities, the latest news 
“flashes” of important events—all are at the 
command of the owner of a Radiola, at the 
touch of a finger. 


Radio has become one of the indispensable 
blessings of modern life. And its cost is very 
small compared with its worth. 


It pays to have a good radio set in your 
home—and when you select anRCA Radiola 
you know you have the best. 


The RCA Radiola Dealer nearest you will gladly demonstrate 
one of these Radiolas in your home—and you can arrange to 
buy it on the convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


RCA Concerts for Schools 
If you love good music, be sure to listen in Friday mornings a‘ 
11 (Eastern Standard Time) to the RCA Educational Hour con 
ducted by Walter Damrosch under the auspices of the Radi: 
Corporation of America. 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A—Sturdily-built, beautifully-toned re 
producer to use with the “16"’ or the ““18”’ Radiola . : $29 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—An improved model of the popula: 
100A, with tapestry decoration. (Shown in the Hendrickson draw 
ing above.) y . p A 2 F $37.5¢ 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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March 23, 
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A SOUTH CAROLINA EAGLE 
| HAPPEN not to be a Lone Scout 

because we have a pretty large or- 
ganization of troops here at Columbia, 
but just the same I am a Boy Scout and 
after all we're all scouts, eh? 

I joined this great organization about 
three years ago and I've tried to climb 
upward since that time. It was Anni- 
versary Week when I joined. By the 
next anniversary I was a First Class 
Scout, and by the next one I was an 





Neo” eee 
EAGLE SCOUT J. CARROLL GASQUE, JR. 


Eagle Scout. I think a great many of 
us think that it’s a hard thing to be an 
Eagle Scout, but it’s really not so hard 
if you work. 

At present we have about 25 troops in 
Columbia, or rather in the Central Coun- 
cil of South Carolina. Every June we 
go on our annual scout camp. We have 
no permanent camp site, but we went to 
Rocky Bottom last year, and we hope to 
go to the coast this year. Year before 
last we stayed with the Marines at Paris 
Island, South Carolina, near Beaufort. 

The scouts have just finished celebrat- 
ing our last anniversary. We all had a 
“big time.” 

I'll be glad to help any of you fellows 


POOOS a 2. eo. 





on your tests, if I can, or in any other | 
scout subject that I’m capable of doing | 
so. Just drop me a line by mail. Td | 


like to hear from some of you. 
J. CARROLL GASQUE, JI 
Columbia, S. C. Troop 23, B 


DovouTi 


Can you answer these ten questions? 

1. When aad where did the ascension occur? 

2. How long was it after the crucifixion? 

3. Where did Jesus meet his apostles pre- 
vious to the ascension? 

4. What did he caution them at that time? 

5. What followed this? 

6. What question was Jesus asked by his 
apostles and what did they mean by it? 

7. How did Jesus answer them? 

8. What happened at the close of the con- 
versation ? 

9. What miraculous message was given the 
disciples ? 

10. How did the apostles obey the injunc- 
tion of Christ? 


» 
Ney 
SA. 


ANSWERS 

1. The ascension was from the Mount 
of Olives near Bethany, a short distance 
outside Jerusalem, on Thursday, May 18, 
30 A. D. 

2. Forty days. 

3. Jesus met His apostles in the room 
of the last supper in Jerusalem. 

4. Jesus commanded His followers to 
remain in Jerusalem until the Holy Ghost 
evidenced itself. 

5. As Jesus finished speaking, He led 
the apostles to the Mount of Olives. 

6. “Lord, dost thou at this time restore 
the kingdom of Israel?” Many of the 
disciples believed that the kingdom of 
Israel would be restored as an earthly 
empire. They did not fully appreciate 
that Christ ruled a spiritual kingdom. 

7. Christ answered that all power had 
been given Him on heaven and earth; 
that the apostles were to preach the gos- 
pel throughout the world; and that they 
were to be witnesses as to what had oc- 
curred. 

8. As He ended, Jesus lifted up his 
hands and blessed the gathering. At this 
time, he slowly rose from earth and as- 
cended into heaven. 

9. As Jesus ascended, two angels ap- 
peared. “This Jesus, whom you have 
seen ascending into heaven, shall come 
again,” they declared. 

10 The apostles returned to the room 
of the last supper. Ten days later, at 
Pentecost, the Holy Ghost evidenced itself 
and they received the gift of tongues. 











SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 
read and understand :— 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 
other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 


: mentally awake, and morally straight.” 
: Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. This 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; @ 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official , 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along 3 
P the Lone Scout Trail”; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout or- § 
, ganization. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 2 
$ 3 
a i ae re Rea a eB I Ne 2 
: (Print your name and address plainly) > 
: 7 
DMN ssesassentisnescresensctdéndan a ee OIRO Ea 3 
$ 2 
BD CHEE Ttiscsiccessariiccieenessecsnasinnse Pe Mitihaiascccssessscesissniage R.F.D. No.....++.. 3 
3 
Cpaah hada aebaadbhanicdsckacewesns Ns kde shes dansdossdecocnetnccnsac Mees ickcsinsneeas 3 
q > 
SOR RR aes ee ee ee a Si eee ae 2 
: Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS q 
$ RALEIGH, N. C. ; 
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‘Down on the Mississippi levees the darky laborer’s 
philosophy was summed up in the song “Ol Man River, 
he must know sumpin’ but don’t say nuthin’; he just 
keeps rollin’ along.” 


Fads and fancies have come and gone in the feed 
business, but like Ol’ Man River, Larro just keeps 
rollin’ along. 


Fifteen years ago people said, “26% protein is necessary.” 
Larro experiments proved that 20% was the safe and 
profitable amount of protein and Larro was made that 
way. Today most authorities agree that 20” is right — 
and some are even wondering if it is too much. 


The fad for lime in dairy feed has come and gone. The 
question of changing the protein content of a grain ration 
to fit the roughage is archaic and dying down. 


Digestible nutrients have had their fling—and people have 
learned that quality and not digestible nutrients is the 
thing that makes a feed pay. 


Other fads will come and go, but like Ol’ Man River 
Larro will just keep rollin’ along — until somebody ad- 
vances a new feeding idea which can be proven better 
by the Larro Research Farm. 


Unproved theories, fads and fancies, temporarily seem 
all right as selling points—but where results are con- 
cerned, if you feed Larro, your profits, like Ol? Man 
River, will just keep rollin’ along. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 
. DETROIT - MICHIGAN 











A”??S 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS + HOGS + POULTRY 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
4 " 


— Varch 25.—A soap box 
can be made into quite a pretty win 
dow garden. Tar the inside of the box, 


punch holes in the bottom of it for drain 


age, and paint i‘ out- 
side. Then plant 
flowers that last all 
summer such as pe- 
tunias, verbena, and 
French marigold. 
Tuesday, March 


26.—When you start 


your spring sewing 
be sure to remember 
that the 
should wear 


Elaborately 





small child 


MRS. W.N. HUTT 


clothes 


of simple style. trimmed 
clothes make it feel self-conscious. 
Wednesday, March 27.—lf you fill the 
crown of your winter hat with tissue paper, 
wrap it carefully, and put it away in a 
nice box, you will have a good hat with 


which to start next fall. 
Thursday, March 28.—To be tempted 
to anger and hold the rebellious tongu 


in silence, to rein in the tempestuous spi 
it—that the height of breeding. 


It is also the indication of a great char- 


is good 
acter. 


Friday, March 29.—A good way to make 


a small room appear large is to make the 
window curtains plain and simple. 
Saturday, March 30—Aifter you take 


your pie from the oven place it on top 


of a cup or glass to cool, so that the air 


can circulate around and under it. In 
this way your pastry never gets soggy 
as it does when you put it down flat on 


something. 


Sunday, March 31.— 


There’s a town called Don’t 1 orry 
On the banks Rive Smile 
Where the cheer-up 1 be ppy 
Blossom sweetly H ‘ le 
In tl valley f ( nt 
In the pri ¢ I ] 
You l | s lovely ty 
At the t et- Hill 
M Dui 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Teens and Twenties 





. teens and twentie 
more interested 1 we 
other Lo ¢ S 1 1 
the wing ibject { 
contest lett What Is Your |] or 
LD ert tor Sunda | Ho 1) 
You Make It?” Rem«e r r] t 
to advertise! This is your opportunity 
tell folks about your ability to cook the 
really good things to eat 

Addr ur lett the ¢ t | 
ite | P) / ! 1 
H m, and do not fail ve your ¢ 
address clearly on your letter A ca 
prize f 3 1 be given for the 1 t let 
ter and $2 for the next best 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


for 


Fate subject the farm wives for 

“ March is “How I Improve My 
Home and Wardrobe by the Aid of 
Dyes What Type oOo! Dye 1 Find Easiest 
or Best.” Every woman is interested 
making over clothes with the use of dyes 
or in improving the home with them so 
we are looking forward to many inter 
esting letters on the subject. 

Address all letters to the Contest Fd- 
itor, The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, and be sure to give your own 
address very clearly on your letter. <A 








prize of $5 will be given for the 
best letter. 
EASTER EGGS 
beens are several ways of coloring 
the Easter eggs besides the regular 
egg dyes that come in a package from 
the d store or the ten-cent store. Of 





course 


ae 
Iimpie aye 





secured 


] 





store 


Cal 


according 


ey 


dye is 


1 be m 
en a 


to 


ice 


bv 
Varying shades of yellow, bright 
brown, and 


reddish 


the 





t by far A 
boiling onion 
tinge can be 
shade of the 


skins and the quantity put into the water. 


water and boiled in the usual way. 

A bright shade be 
if some ‘parsley leaves are soaked in wa- 
ter overnight and the eggs boiled in the 
mixture. A few pieces of beet root soak- 
ed in water and then boiled will make the 
eggs pink or deep red, according to the 
quantity of the vegetable used. 


green may secured 


from printed calico can be 
to in this way: select 
scraps of material with small patterns in 
gay colors and sew these in tight-fitting 
jackets around the eggs, taking care that 
the pattern side of the material is against 
the shell. When the eggs are boiled in 
suds the printed pattern will be trans- 
ferred to the shells if the dye is not too 
fast. 


Patterns 
transferred 


eggs 


Minute tapioca can be utilized for mak- 
ing Easter eggs. Cook the tapioca as 
for a pudding, sweeten it or not as you 
wish, and color it with red, green, yel- 
low, chocolate, or any other color. Put 
it into the shells in the manner suggested 
for candy eggs. 


Children like candy Easter eggs and 
they are not hard to make. Make a cir- 
cular opening at the large end of an egg, 
by means of small needle pricks. Lift 
off the small pricked circle and empty 
the contents of the egg. Rinse and wash 
the egg, allowing it to dry. Place the 
egg carefully, pointed end down, in sand 
sawdust to keep it upright, and fill 
with melted sweet chocolate, into which 
nuts chopped very small have been stir- 
red. A very, very small amount of 
water should be added to the choco- 
late and the whole should be heated in 


or 









































The dye solution should be prepared in a double boiler. Fill, by means of a 
vance and when it is wished to cook small tin funnel, to the very top. When 
eggs these are put into the colored the egg is cool, color and decorate it in 
~ 
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2692— I nteresting dress id ‘ ticular dres made of bright print- 
1 hite printed voile and is t n ed pique but the pattern can be used 
med 1 soft bow of rose tin with any material. The pattern comes 
n at the neck and belt. It is in sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 
dress it ca ve enjoyed all spr requires yards of 36-inch ma 
nd summer and is just the thir terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
r after nd chur ear. The trasting and 1 yards of binding. 
ne stmnta and , t m an : , 
t: ' ang any . 2654—The flare skirt of this frock is its 
, can be used. The patter most attractive feature. The mate- 
r 1€s n sizes 16, Ss ye — 6 ‘ 9 : . 
: ‘ ’ ies ss Adegiug™ rial is blue and tan polka* dot crepe 
40 and 42 i: es bus ‘ ire ze de chine with solid blue crepe de 
x6 seeres _— ee 1 1 chine jabot and pipings. The style 
elas Se Fae SS ren Cone is particularly becoming to the tall, 
trasting slender ficur The pattern comes 
2596—An y ttle rl enjoys a dress like sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
this for it is made along the lines 42 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
of older sister sport dress. The quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
round collar is most attractive nd with yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 
so are the tie and belt. Th yar- 





















Paste a picture 








some pretty way. over 
the opening at the top. 
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| AN EASTER GAME | 
I re Sn 


yVASTER means springtime and spring 

— means among other things nimble lit- 
tle bunnies popping in and out of their 
hillside holes, disappearing so quickly that 
you rub 
and wonder whether 
you really are seeing 
them. 


your eyes 


Here is a bunny 
game that the chil- 
dren will love and 
one that’s first cousin 
to the good old pas- 
time of bean 
Make this as a pres- 
ent for them to play with at Easter 
It is a splendid game to take along 
picnic. 


bags. 


time. 
ona 


The 


basis of the game is the target, 
made out of a single 
flour sack, folded 
double to give it 


body. Small strips of 








wood, such as are found in window shades, 
are run through casings top and bottom. 


Cords are attached for suspending the 
target, a doorway being the logical place 
at home. 


The six little flaps through which the 
bunnies disappear are bound with bias 
tape or, if small figures are to do thi 
work, are coarsely buttonholed. 


The decorative bunnies are not essen- 
tial but do give a jolly air to the game. 
They are cut from tiny scraps of gin 
ham or colored cambric or they may 





drawn on with wax crayon and _ then 
pressed with a hot iron to set them. 
The bean bags are cut from the pattern 


shown above, which may be traced. Stitch- 
ing the back and front together and then 
buttonholing the raw edges will be e 
for children than to turn them insid« 
They are filled with navy beans, corn, 
rice, dried haws, or cherry pits. 

Adding up the offers a good 
chance for a painless arithmetic le 


scores 


_ CHOWCHOW BRINGS IN THE 
PENNIES 


Fe’ the past three years I have been 

selling chowchow. People are now 
calling for my brand of this at the stores 
and I am selling all I can make. I raise 
most everything for this and buy m) 
vinegar and spices in quantity. My chow- 
chow has ripe as well as green tomatoes 


in it, making it pretty. Also the skins 
of red pepper cut into fancy shapes make 
it attractive to look at in the jars. Thes 


are laid flat against the side in filling a 


jar. 


I get 50 cents a quart, with jar r 


turned to me. My name is printed on 
every jar and ladies tell me they look 
for this name before buying. | make 
my chowchow by the bushel of ingredi- 
ents at time and have but one small 
helper when I am busiest. I am now 


Marc 
buyin 
and | 
do th 
to w« 
one t 
all ti 
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March 23, 1929 





buying my seed and preparing my ground 
and fences for this summer. I mean to 
do this on a large scale and engage a man 
to work up a territory for me as this is 
one thing that is good and acceptable at 
all times. 

MRS. M. Y. AYERS. 


Harris County, Texas. 
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IVER is a good food. It is particu- 
larly good for people who have ane- 
mia. Almost any person who is pale and 
listless should know the value of liver. 
Liver is packed full of vitamines, espe- 
cially vitamines A and B. Liver is rich 
also in minerals, especially iron and also 


2 


blespoon butter, 3 tablespoons flour, % tea- 


spoon salt, pepper, 2 cups liver, 2 tablespoons 


mashed Irish potatoes, bread crumbs, 1 egg 
teaspoon on- 
ion juice, '¢ teaspoon pepper, %4 teaspoon salt, 
Y% teaspoon lemon juice. Prepare white sauce 
of milk, butter, flour, salt, and pepper. Wipe 
and gently cook liver in slightly salted wa- 
ter until tender, then chop or grind. Add 
white sauce and seasonings and potato; mix 
well with meat and chill thoroughly. 
into cone or nest-shaped croquettes. Roll 
each in breadcrumbs, then beaten eggs di- 


beaten, % teaspoon paprika, 


Shape 


luted with 2 tablespoons of cold water, and 
again in crumbs. Fry to a golden brown in 
deep fat, drain, and serve with grape jelly. 


Raw Liver.—In cases of pernicious anemia, 
which until recently was supposed to have no 
cure, many doctors recommend liver raw. 
Raw liver is not pleasant but it is much more 
agreeable to contemplate than a first-class 
funeral. 

Raw Liver Sandwiches.—Grind calf’s liver, 
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and the roof of this Southern colonial porch 
is to appear next week will be found very 
keynotes of this charming and beautiful type 


copper, which has very recently been dis- 
covered to be of great value. In other 
words liver, particularly beef or calf’s 
liver, has been found to bring about an 
increase in the red cells in the haemoglobin 
of the blood, and to give tone to the en- 
tire body. This is especially true when 
there is in the diet an abundance of fresh 
fruit and vegetables. 

There are many ways of serving liver 
but some cooks give it to their families 
only fried or as liver hash. 

LIVER RECIPES 

Liver Sandwiches.—Pour boiling water on 
two slices of liver, remove the skin and veins, 
grind it, add 1 teaspoon of grated onion 
juice, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon butter 
or mayonnaise. Put between two slices of 
thin bread. 

Stuffed Liver.—Spread bread dressing be- 
tween two slices of liver which are then fas- 
tened together, flour both sides, brown in a 
little fat, and then simmer slowly until ten- 
der in a cup of soup stock. 

Liver Soup.—Boil slowly together 1 cup 
chopped or ground raw liver, % small onion 
chopped, 4% chopped pimiento or sweet pepper, 
% cup chopped celery, 1 quart cold water, 
and salt and pepper to season. When soup 
has boiled down to about one-half its orig- 
inal volume serve very hot. 

Scalloped Liver.—Spread ™% cup buttered 
crumbs in a baking dish and cover them with 
a mixture of chopped cooked liver and brown 
Sauce. The brown sauce is made by browning 
2 tablespoons fat, 3 tablespoons flour, and a 
Small piece of onion and then adding 1% cups 
milk or liver stock, 114 teaspoons salt and a 
Small amount of pepper. Add the liver to the 
Sauce just before it is poured over the crumbs. 
Spread another % cup of buttered crumbs 
Over the top and the dish is ready to go into 
the oven to be browned. 


Liver-stuffed Peppers.—Eight medium green 


Pepper 2 cups cooked liver, 2 tablespoons 
onion, % cup milk, 1% teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
sp pepper, 4 cup tomato juice, 1 cup 


cooked rice. Parboil peppers, after seeds have 


been removed. Wipe liver and grind with 
on Add milk, salt and pepper, tomato 
Juice, and rice. 
Side of 


Lightly salt and pepper ‘in 
peppers and fill them with prepared 
Stuffing. Hold tops of peppers in place with 
toothpicks. Place upright in a baking pan 
with a small amount of water. Bake 30 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. 


"9 Liver Croquettes.—One-half cup milk, 1 ta- 


THE DELIGHTFUL ‘FARM HOME OF MR. AND MRS. T. B. CHENAULT, MADISON 
COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Observe the softening effect of the big, well placed trees, 


A comparison of the capitals 
with that pictured last week and that which 
interesting, Dignity and hospitality are the 
of Southern colonial architecture. 


being very careful to remove all strings. Mix 
with an equal amount of chopped onion. To 4 
cup of liver add % cup chopped onion, 1 ta 
blespoon lemon juice, % teaspoon salt, dash 


pepper. Spread both slices of bread with 
mayonnaise so the liver will not soak into 
the bread. Cut in small sections and eat 


immediately. 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 





ypRICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our latest Fashion Maga- 
zine. It is splendid and contains attractive 
styles for the spring season, suggestions re- 
garding gifts that can be made at home, also 
attractive styles for children and a good se- 
lection of embroidery. Send 15 cents today 
for your copy, addressing Fashion Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN——opyright, 1929, by 


\ 
| 
Publishers Syndicate | 











“T don't mind Pa settin’ in his sock feet 
at night except when his toes ts stickin’ 


out of holes an’ he wiggles 'em like he 
was reproachin’ me.” 

“T guess the biggest thrills I ever got 
was the time I got religion an’ when Pa 
proposed an’ the first time I put on silk 
stockin's.” 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


AA ABA AB A BR 


Puts Cows At 
Their Best— 


And Keeps Them There! 















The Quaker QatsGmpany 


| MANUFAC TUMLPS & OSTHBUTORS 


asomssCHICAGO.US A 






















MOLASSES! in dry form is thoroughly 
mixed into Quaker (24%) Dairy 
Ration. Cows relish this good feed 


HE way Quaker (24%) Dairy Ration 
brings milk cows to their very best pro- 
duction will please you. But as the weeks and 
months roll on, and your records stay up you 


_will appreciate why so many successful dairy- 
men stick to Quaker Feeds and methods. 
Quaker (24%) Dairy Ration is a highly-effi- 
cient, safe and dependable feed. It combines 
nicely with your own roughages; it contains 
essential minerals. See your Quaker Dealer. 


An ideal carbohydrate feed —Quaker 
Sugared Schumacher. Combines per- 
fectly with any Quaker high protein 
concentrate (24%, 20% or 16%). A 
choice feed for young or dry stock, an 
entire grain ration for horses and a 
splendid fattening ration for steers, 
lambs, and swine. At all Quaker Dealers, 


Made by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


~AAA AST 
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— PRODUCTS OF 
THE FARM 


At hardware dealers’ 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. 1.U.S.A. 





























Poultry Breeders-Save Money 






































gredients necessary to produce 













We Can Also Supply You 
with High Grade 


Ready Mixed Feeds 


Made according to our own 
tested formulae, such as 
dairy feeds, scratch feed, 
laying mash, starting mash, 
growing mash, etc. Let us 
quote you on your require- 
ments. We can save you 
money. 


Individual Ingredients and Special 
Formulae on Request 












































Mixed Feed Dept. 








Send Us Your Formula— 
Poultry Feeds Made to Order 


Grow what you can on your On farm and tell us what you need to 
make a complete feed. We will then furnish and mix all of the in- 
a balanced ration when mixed and fed 
with your home grown feed. This will give you ideal starting, growing 
and laying mashes suited to your own individual requirements at a cost 


much lower than the old way. 
Send us your formula and let us 
show you how our tremendous 
buying power and low manufactur- 
ing charge can save you money. 
We have all the ingredients on 
hand at all times for any and all 
poultry ration formulae. 


Dairy Farmers— 


This same dependable service is 
available to you. We can supply 
you with any ingredients necessary 
to balance your dairy ration. Let 
us help you solve your feeding 
problems. By dealing direct with 
the manufacturer, you save money 


Write Us Today for Furtker Information 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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YOUR UNCLE: i VIEW | 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of our land, 

The sword and the chisel and palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


From ‘Little Brown Hands.” 


ZAR Boys and Girls:— 


I hope you won't forget the quo- 
tation we printed last week from “The 
Chambered Nautilus.’ The more you 
know about the 





chambered nautilus 

LOOKING itself that grows and 
TO THE grows and grows un- 

til it at last is free, 

FUTURE the more you will 

i appreciate the poem’s 








fine idealism. 

And thinking of growth, Vm mighty 
proud to find among you more than one 
with the ambition to become some day a 
Master Farmer. Some months ago a 
Mississippi boy told me about his club 
work and of his ambition to become such 
a farmer as the Master Farmer from his 
county. Then quite recently a young fel- 
low asked me, “Do you think I can be a 
Master Farmer by the time I am 35?” 
Of course I couldn’t anawer his question 
positively but I know that if he sets his 
mind to it and sticks to his resolve he 
can be doing some wonderfully fine farm- 
ing when he reaches that age, and the am- 
bition is certainly a worthy one. And I 
have a strong idea there are just as many 
future Master Farm Wives among our 
girls are there are future Master Farmers 
among the boys. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—‘‘Some of the boys at our 
school who are always talking about their 
hard luck have never been known to depend 
on anything but luck. They don’t try to de- 
pend on themselves.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you’ve ever won- 
dered how big a place The Progressive Farm- 
er publishing plant is, I thought you would 
be interested in hearing just how much paper 
it takes to print one issue. To print the 
550,000 copies of the Dairy. Special week be- 
fore last required more than 67 tons of pa- 
per, or three carloads. 

I Ask You.—Did you know that both cot- 
ton and corn are used to make the Duco with 
which so many of the present-day automo- 
biles are painted? It’s a considerable change 
from cotton linters to fine paint, isn’t it? 

A Lesson in Grammar.—The next time you 
catch yourself saying ‘She don’t,” think how 
it would have sounded if you had made the 
same statement without the contraction, say- 
ing “She do not,’? and perhaps it will be easi- 
er for you to remember that the correct way 
s “She doesn’t,” or “She does not.” 


Sincerely yours, 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS | 
a ee 

HE eit young folks sent us letters 
si that were good, but which we could not 
use. Several very good letters not printed this 
week nor included in the honorable mention 
list will be printed soon. Try again, you 
winners of an honorable mention, and be just 
a little more careful. Names and counties 
are given:— 

North Carolina 


Raymond C. Hill, Burke; Lula Lockey, 
Jones; Irene Harrell, Gates; Emma Ray Ken- 
nedy, Brunswick; Mary Frances Carter, Rock- 
ingham; Velma Helms, Union; Mabel Warlick, 
Transylvania; Bernice Bennett, Chowan; Mil- 
dred Lee Steed, Montgomery; Rigdon F. Mil- 
ler, Craven, 

Virginia 

Charles Hall, Buckingham; Mary M. Galli- 

more, Carroll. 


Mixing Poultry and School.—I am 14 years 
old and in the seventh grade. I started to 
school when I was seven years old, and in the 
last five years I have missed only three days. 

















It is very important to go to school every day 











f the session so as to pass your grade, I 
have always lived on a farm, and I raise chick 
ens and like it fine. If there is anyone ho 
cares to write to me I would be g! ar 
from them; also would be glad to h 


advice concerning poultry raising, 
my most important work on the farm. I wish 
to advise every boy and girl who is able to go 
to school every day possible. 
MAXINE CAHOON, 
Tyrrell C--nty, North Carolina. 





Studying Hard.—Daddy has been taking The 
Progressive Farmer for about 25 years. I 
live on a farm of 50 acres. I am 10 years old, 
and my birthday is September 12. I have 
dark, curly hair. I live about seven miles 
from Chapel Hill, but I go to Bynum Primary 
School. I study the fifth grade. Miss Minnie 
Belle Wilson is my teacher, and I like her 
just fine. I am studying hard this year to 
make my grade. I have one sister. If I have 
a twin, please write to me. 

VERGILIA SMITH. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Farms for Himself.—My project would take 
in a great many things. I have a flock of 
Barred Rocks, guineas, and turkeys. I adver- 
tised my guineas in The Progressive Farmer 
and had won a $5 prize letter in it not long 
before that. My father gave me an Trish po- 
tato patch and in June I put this together and 
it made a good bank account for a boy in the 
teens. 

Each year my father gives me a few acres 
of land to plant to whatever I prefer. I usual- 
ly plant a little truck crop, cotton, and to- 
bacco. I only have to pay expenses. My 
poultry costs me only a little work. I com- 
pete in all the contests I can, and last year I 
won in the declamation contest at my school. 
I entered the state contest, “‘Codperative Mar- 
keting as It Affects the Cotton Farmer.” 

As to what I intend to do with my money, 
I plan to go to college. I have not fully de- 
cided what course yet. The only thing that 
will keep me from going is bad health, as I am 
sickly to be a young man. 

HOWARD McLAMB. 

Sampson County, North Carolina. 


|NINE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES 
By CECIL E. HENKEL 


O solve the puzzle, 

A T gf yetees with the up- 
per left. hand square, 

find a three-letter word 
A R - that means ‘did get,” 
and write it down in 

the three squares at 
the top. Continue 

7: - A crosswise and vertical- 
ly until the word 


square is completed. 
Answers to this week’s 
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PUZZLE puzzle will appear next 
eek. 
Crosswise bibs 
1. Did get. 
2. A very small num- 
ber. 





A larger number. 


Vertical 
. Grasped. 

















1 
2. A unit. 
3. A number, 
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“I like to eat at Aunt Sally's 
she knows you can’t use good manners 
without losin’ things you'd like to soP 
up.” 

“I don’t see why it’s wrong to slam the 
door when it helps you to get the mad 
out.” 


because 
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|| HEALTH SERMONETTES — | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
K litor, Health Department 





Pellagra 


words, pelle (skin) and agra (rough). 
Cause.—Pellagra is known 
be a disease caused by 
something. Gold- 
berger (who recent- 
ly passed away) 
found to his satis- 
faction and the sat- 
isfaction of a ma- 
jority of doctors that 
a food deficient in 
proteins would cause 
pellagra; in other 
words, a diet that did 
not have a good pro- 
portion of lean meat. Beans and milk 
would often bring on pellagra. At one 
time it was thought that pellagra came 
from the use of products of spoiled corn. 
Now we know that it is not something 
we get that causes this dread disease, 
but rather it is caused by not getting the 
proper food. Often pellagra is found in 
people amply able to have any kind of a 
diet they may desire, but who do not 
care for a well-balanced ration and eat 
only foods that especially appeal to their 
appetite, leaving out entirely from their 
daily diet pellagra-preventing foods. Pel- 
lagra is increasing, especially in the 
South, to an alarming extent, in the midst 
| of plenty of pellagra-preventing foods. 
In a land where pellagra-preventing foods 
can be raised in the greatest abundance, 
it is a tragedy to have one single death 





DR. REGISTER 








Look how bright and clean 
they are — and they keep 
your rifle just as Clean — 


Lubaloy .22°s won't rust © 

your gun. The smokeless > 
powder and special non- 

corrosive priming make 

cleaning unnecessary. But 

here’s the big point: the 

bullets are coated with shining Lub- 
aloy (lubricating alloy) that doesaway 
with the coating of grease that other 
.22's must have. They won't soil your 
hands or pockets. Lint and grit won't 
stick to them and get into your gun. 
They're as clean and smooth as your 
watch crystal. Just about the neatest 
cartridges you've seen. They gleam 
like “Bullets of Gold.” Shoot even 
better than they look. Yet cost no 
more than ordinary .22’s. 

There's nothing like Lubaloy .22’s for killing 


pests and for the many other uses of the small- 
bore rifle around the farm. 


The world’s record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes was made with these new cartridges. 


If you have a high-power rifle, try the deadly 
Lubaloy Open-point Expanding and Boat-tail 
bullets. For your shotgun there's nothing like 
the long-range Super-X load for ducks, crows 
and hawks. Or Xpert shells for all-round 
shooting. Dealers everywhere sell Western 
—World’s Champion Ammunition. Write us 
for literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
345 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 






















from this dread disease. 

Symptoms. — The most noticeable 
symptom in the beginning of pellagra is 
a skin eruption on the backs of the 
hands and neck of grown people and on 
the tops of the feet in barefoot children. 
The skin first looks like sunburn, then 
cracks and peels off. Then follow indi- 
gestion, nervousness, and loss of “pep.” 
The mouth feels scalded and the tongue 
and inside of mouth are very red and in- 
flamed, bowels are loose, and later the 
mind begins to wander and fail. 


Goldberger Diet.—The late Dr. Gold- | 
| berger laid down the following diet as a 
| preventive of pellagra. The foods men- 
| tioned in this list can be prepared in a 
| variety of attractive and palatable ways. 
| You will find in Mrs. 
| recipes for cooking and serving many 
| of the foods mentioned in this article. 

For Breokfast: Sweet milk, daily. 
| Boiled oatmeal with butter or with milk, 
| every other day. Boiled hominy, grits, 
| 





|or mush, with a meat gravy or with 
| milk, every other day. Light bread or 
| biscuit with butter, daily. 

A meat dish (beef stew, 
hash, or pot roast, ham or shoulder of 
pork, boiled or roast fowl, broiled or | 
fried fish, or creamed salmon, or codfish | 
cakes, etc.), at least every other day. 


- For Dinner: 


beans or boiled cowpeas, with or without 


Potatoes (Irish or sweet) four or five 
times a week. Rice, two or three times 
a week, on days with the meat dish or 
the beans. Green vegetables 
collards, turnip greens, spinach, 
| beans, or okra), three 
| week, Cornbread daily. 
daily. 

For Supper: Light bread or biscuit, 
daily. Sutter, daily. Milk (sweet or 
buttermilk), daily. Stewed fruits (ap- 
| ples, peaches, prunes, apricots), 
| four times a week, 
| is no green vegetable for dinner. Peanut 
butter, once or twice a week. Syrup, once 
| or twice a week. 





snap- 


If this diet is intended for a cure, add 


diet. 





YELLAGRA comes from two Italian | 


now to} 
a diet lacking in | 


Hutt’s department | 


Macaroni with cheese, once a week. Dried | 


a little meat, two or three times a week. | 


(cabbage, | 


or four times a| 
ae | 
3uttermilk 


three or 
on days when there | 


more milk, eggs, and lean meat to above | 
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TENDER BEARD 
16 #0 21 


T sixteen that faint 
shadow on your chin 
is half hope and half suspi- 
cion. At twenty-one, the 
'man—and the beard—come 
of age. At thirty the mature 
man expects his Gillette 
Blade to do its duty every 
"| morning, And it does in 
spite of hurry and hard 
'water—in spite of a dozen 
changing conditions that 
test the quality of the 
finest temper that science 
has learned to give the 
world’s finest steel 


Before a finished Gillette 
| Blade is slipped into the little 








THE NEW FIFTY- BOX. Fifty fresh double-edged 
Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) in a colorful 
chest that will serve you afterwards as a aa but- 


ton box, cigarette box or jewel case... Idealasa 


| gift, too. Five dollars at your dealer’ oe 





MEDIUM BEARD 
21 to 30 


Every day 


your beard gets tougher 


(407R) 21 


The older the man, the harder the job for his 
tazor; the more important it is to safeguard 
your comfort by lathering a full three minutes, 
using the correct diagonal stroke, and slipping 
a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor when time 
is short.That’s how to get Gillette’s unrivalled 
maximum of smooth, sure shaving luxury. 


TOUGH BEARD 


30 and over 


The older you get the oftener 


you need a fresh Gillette Blade 


green envelope which is its 
certificate of perfection, the 
steel has been tested repeat- 
edly by crucible and microm- 
eter. The edge has been honed 
and stropped to microscopic 
sharpness by machines ad- 
justed to one ten-thousandth 
of an inch. A long line of 
inspectors (four out of nine 
Gillette blade department 
workers do nothing but in- 
spect) have scrutinized it, 
tested it, and passed it on to 
the millions of Americans who 
count on every Gillette Blade 
to do its job smoothly, surely 
and well every day. 

Shaving conditions vary. 
The Gillette Blade is the one 
constant factor in your daily 
shave. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
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‘“‘With this Cotton I made 7¥ 
over 12 Bales on § Acres & 
in 1928’’—J. O. M.Smith 



















































BIG 


There has never been a cotton 
plant discovered which has con- 
tributed more to Southern agri- 
culture than has the parent plant 
of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big Boll. Over 10,000,000 
acre§ have been planted from 
seed which came from the prog- 
eny of this plant. 

The development of Piedmont 
Pedigreed is not left to accident. 
Nor is it sold on its reputation 
alone- Constant watchfulness, 








designate. 
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Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 


Don’ Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 


Do not delay if you would make sure of your seed 
before our supply is exhausted. Thousands of farm- 
ers order from us each season and often those who 
wait until the last minute are disappointed. 
your order now and we will ship any time you 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 


BOLL 


years of experience in the suc- 
cessful growing of cotton, judg- 
ment, and science are ail com- 
bined in the maintenance and 
improvement of the wonderful 
qualities of this great variety. 
Play safe by ordering direct 
from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at 
the gin. 40 per cent lint. Ahead 
at practically all experiment sta- 
tions and way ahead on 5-year 
average. Earliest big boll cot- 
ton, easy picked. 


Place 


PRICES 
1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bush- a 
els, $2.25; 50 to 99 bushels, $2; 100 
bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. 

















































SEND FOR 
THIS 
Cloth 
bossed 
scenes. 












colors 





PREE PAINT BOX SET 


covered, in 


Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 


we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 


FREE! 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 
= 


assorted colors and em- 
on both sides with pictures of circus 
Contains 16 articles which include 6 


and a brush 
This is the most attractive gift 


The Paint Box Set will be moried FREE OF 
CHARGE, ey sg PAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to for a four-year sub- 
sc nites to THE PRROGRE SSIVE FARM- 
EF If you are not satisfied with THE 
PROG RESSIVE FARMER, your money will 
be refunded when the subscription expires. 


Raleigh, N. C. 




























WOODS SEEDS 


Tor Fifty Years the 
Choice of Successful 
Farmers end Gardeners 


Golden Anniversary 
Catalog Mailed Frée 


Send Post Card or Letter 





ais W. WOOD 
SONS, 
»~ > 14th St., 
Richmond, Va. 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 
























FARQUHAR 
Roller Bearing 


Sawmill 
No. 9 


Accuracy, Speed, Profit result from 
the use of this full Roller Bearing Saw- 
mill. Newly designed, thoroughly test- 
ed and approved by sawmill operators 
of wide and _ successful experience. 
Bulletin 629-A gives complete descrip- 
tion. Write today. 


Also ask about the “All-Steel’’ 
Thresher with Roller Bearings and 
Rockwood Pulleys. Bulletin 529. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 


Box 619, YORK, PA. 
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| AD JOHN HINSON |. 
| BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY | 
XV cause I don’t want to see you lose money, 


OR an entire week Hinson attended 

farm bureau meetings throughout the 
county with Clements and Kaplin. He 
was sincerely surprised at the lack of in- 
terest taken in the idea of codperative 
marketing. Here was a clean-cut way to 
break loose from the speculators and get 
at least a fair market price for cotton 
and yet most of the farmers were skep- 
tical or downright obdurate against “them 
guys that’s coming down here tellin’ us 
about what’s bein’ done somewhere else. 
If it’s so good our bankers and our mer- 
chants would be the first to tell us about 
it. 

In spite of the rebuffs, the end of the 
week found 125 signers to a codperative 
marketing contract with a baleage of about 
2,500. This was too much for the pow- 
ers that were in Leaton. Cotton that had 
been begging to be sold at any price was 
now snapped up. When it became known 
that several farmers had already received 
as their first advance almost as much as 
the buyers were offering, Jacobs and 
Priestly raised their price a quarter of a 
cent and howled against this new-fangled 
organization that was taking trade away 
from Leaton and fooling the farmers with 
rash promises of more money to come 
when the cotton was sold. 

A number of the leading citizens, in- 
cluding the sheriff, went to Clements and 
demanded to know what he meant by 
using his influence in starting a price war 
that would be sure to hurt everyone. To 
these, Clements had replied: “Don’t worry, 
farmers are getting more money now than 
they would have gotten. Even those who 
have been afraid to join the association 
are benefiting by the price increase. The 
only harm that is being done, so far as I 
can see, is that our two cotton buyers 
are not making quite so much as they 
were. I was put in here to help the 
farmer and, by golly, I’m trying to do it.” 

In spite of the bold front he put on, 
Clements was rather worried about his 
job and sent a letter to his district ex- 
tension agent, Spence Haddox, to locate 
another county for him, as he expected 
to move any time. These troubles ke 
kept away from his people, however. 

One bright morning as Hinson was pre- 
paring to load his cotton into trucks to be 
sent to the station he was surprised to 
see a big car stop in front of his place. 
Out of it climbed a fat individual clad 
in a flashy, striped suit. As he approached, 
Hinson recognized the oily faced, long- 
nosed Jacobs. He smiled to himself. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hinson. How are 
you?” said Jacobs, introducing himself 
and shaking Hinson warmly by the hand. 
“IT was just driving by this way and 
thought I’d drop in to see if you had 
any cotton for sale.” 

“Yes, I have 40 bales that you see over 
there under the shed. I am shipping it 
out to the bureau cotton association to- 
day.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hinson, don’t do that!” 
Jacobs seemed alarmed. “Don’t you know 
that’s just a skin-game organization? You 
just ought to hear how they are beating 
our farmers all over the South. We had 
hoped they would stay out of here; but 
they are hungry for money, it seems. 
They give an advance as a bait and that’s 
all you get.” He leaned over closer. 
“Now, you’re a good feller and we are 
glad to have you come into our commun- 
ity. You are going to make a lot of 
money off this place. Now I want to 
make you a proposition. If you let me 
have that cotton I'll pay you the regular 
New Orleans price. No commissions, 
freight, nor nothing. I'll do it just be- 





How about it, eh?” 

“I’m not interested, Mr. Jacobs. I've 
already signed a contract to deliver my 
cotton to the association. It is no longer 
mine. Furthermore, I happen to know 
that you are going around—you and 
Priestly—to all who have joined the as- 
sociation and offering them above the 
market price just to break up the or- 
ganization. You don’t do that for those 
you have been able to keep from joining. 
I’ll have to ask you to excuse me, I’m 
very busy.” 

“Why you—you—poor fish,” stammered 
Jacobs, his face turning purple. “If you 
unorganized, ignorant farmers think you 
can beat us, you’ve got another thought 
coming. I thought you had some sense 
—but I see—” 

He never finished his sentence for the 
simple reason that Hinson’s fingers had 
closed in a vise-like grip on the back of 
his collar and he felt himself being hus- 
tled along. 

“That’s about enough from you—now 
git!” Hinson opened the gate and shoved 
Jacobs toward his car. “I might get mad 
any minute and you'll see what a hard 
right a ‘pore ignorant fish’ can carry.” 

Half sobbing with rage and fear, Jacobs 
raced to his auto. There was a clash of 
gears and he hurriedly drove down the 
road. 

Although Hinson did not show it, he 
was vaguely worried. His encounter with 
Jacobs was merely one of the many inci- 
dents that kept occurring since the for- 
mation of the association in the county. 
There were reports of old mortgages be- 
ing foreclosed. Banks refused to renew 
notes of men who were members; credit 
was discontinued by many of the stores 
(this was a good thing, thought Hinson) ; 
and rumors of all kinds were being cir- 
culated about the way the cotton associa- 
tion was beating the farmers and making 
rash promises of more payments to come 
on their cotton. It was enough to worry 
aman. Hinson knew of several farmers 
who were not shipping any more of their 
cotton to the association but were ‘‘boot- 
legging” it to Jacobs and Priestly. 

XVI 
FTER seeing his cotton loaded and 
headed for town, Hinson got in his 
car and followed it to make out the bill 
of lading and to draw a draft on the as- 
sociation for his advance. 

He did this and left an order at the 
bank for the money to be deposited to 
his credit. He was feeling fine, for he 
would now be able to pay off the note on 
his cows and settle up with the credit 
merchant for what feed and seed he had 
bought during the year. 

With little idea of finding Clements in 
his office he walked toward the courthouse, 
passing Priestly on the way. Each stu- 
diously avoided looking at the other, for 
fear probably that a spark of hatred would 
flash in their eyes with dire consequences. 

Clements was in his office. He had 
his hat on and was fiercely packing to- 
gether his books and records. 

“What's the big idea?” questioned Hin- 
son. “Moving to new quarters?” 

“T’'ll say I am!” Clements kicked a 
chair savagely out of his way. “Havent 
you heard? Well, our wonderful board 
of county commissioners met yesterday 
and discontinued my appropriation: gave 
me a rising vote of thanks, but said their 
reasons were that the county didn’t have 
enough money to continue this kind of 
work. I’ve got until the first, but I’m 
not going to wait. I’m tired trying to 
help other folks anyway. I’ve got a little 
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farm up in the northern part of the state. 
I’m going to see what I can do with it. 
Kinda hate to leave you fellows, but 
what’s the use? This county is so gang- 
ridden that we'll never be able to do any- 
thing.” 

“Man, you can’t leave us!” Hinson was 
almost panic-stricken. “We’ve just start- 
ed to do things down in our section. We'll 
win out yet. Where's that district agent 
from the college you were talking about?” 

“He'll be down on the next train and 
he'll try to argue me into letting him 
plead my case before the commissioners 
next month; but I’m through, I tell you— 
they can all go to the devil !” 

“Who can go to the devil, Bill?” said 
a calm, pleasant voice from the doorway. 
Both men turned in surprise. 

“Oh, it’s you—Haddox,” said Clements 
4 trifle sheepishly. “Got down sooner’n 
I thought. Meet one of my few friends, 
Mr. Hinson.” 

The two shook hands and Hinson could 
not help but admire the calm, clean-cut 
face of the district agent. 

“Tell me about it,” said Haddox, drop- 
ping into a chair. 

Briefly, Clements outlined the situation 
to him. “I’m through though. No use 
trying to beg those birds for anything. 
The ‘powers that be’ are after my goat 
for helping in this cotton association busi- 
ness—my goose is cooked.” 

“Daddy Kaplin told me you were apt 
to have trouble down here and I knew it 
after I got your letter,” said Haddox 
lighting his pipe and puffing smoke rings 
thoughtfully. “Now, don’t be rash. Per- 
haps those men can be made to change 
their minds. After all, they are politi- 
cians, and they’ve been scared by the loud 
noise the opposition has been making.” 


“Make them change their minds! Not 
much—not so long as Sheriff Morris, 
Deputy Priestly, Jacobs, old man Turner 
of the First National, and a few others 
have anything to say,’’ snorted Clements. 
‘I'm just sick of it all. Working my 
fool head off and this is what I get.” 

“I know what the trouble is,” said Hin- 
son. “You've just plain lost your nerve— 
scared.” He said this deliberately with 
the hope that it would rouse the fighting 
spirit of Clements. It did. 

Clements’ face paled, then it flushed. 
He stepped closer to Hinson and looked 
him squarely in the eyes. “If I didn’t 
think so much of you, I’d punch your 
face! The man that says I’m scared— 
a quitter—has got me to fight.” 

“Hold on; hold on!” Laughing, Had- 
dox stepped between the two men. “Hin- 
son was just joking when he said that; 
but what about the gang responsible for 
your being fired? Won't they say you 
showed the white feather? Won’t hun- 
dreds of the good farmers in this county 
who have been looking to you for guid- 
ance say that their leader has deserted 
them?” The district agent was in dead 
earnest now and Clements realized it. 

“I guess you are right. I'll leave it 
to you. And I’m ready to try anything 
you fellows say.” He hung his head, as 
though ashamed of his previous outburst. 





‘ r.9 . 

‘We'll map out our campaign then. 
Let's sit down again,” said. Haddox. “By 
the way, when do the commissioners meet 


again? 


“The first of next month,” responded 
Clements. “What you figuring on doing ?” 


“We are going to try to fight fire with 
fire. We've got a month to arouse the 
People. How many cream shippers has 
the codperative creamery ?” 

“We've 178 now and I know of 12 
more that will start next month,” answer- 
ed Clements. “Every darn one of the 178 
as made money and more than doubled 
his herd.” 

“Very good,” said Haddox. “They are 
Setting dairy-minded here faster than I 
thought. First thing we'll do is have 
Gresham come here and hold about 10 
fousing dairy meetings—he'll bring his 
Movie machine and show all kinds of 





dairy and agricultural pictures. He'll lay 
it on strong about not being able to work 
in this county if there isn’t a county agent 

“You have about 125 members of the 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association and they 


are all high-class men. In addition to 
that you have about a hundred more 
who belong only to the Farm Bu- 
reau. According to your weekly re- 
ports you have’ seven community 
night organizations that are begin- 


ning to do a few things. Well, we’il have 
Daddy Kaplin hold some bureau meetings ; 
Mary Minter will give some of her rous- 
ing community talks; we'll have the home 
demonstration department hold a lot of 
club meetings, and so on. Boy, you don’t 
realize your potential strength. I have- 
n’t even named your leading demonstrators 
either.” Haddox got up. “Let’s go get 
a cup of coffee and make more plans.” 

“You've got me real excited,” said 
Clements. “Now, we'll have a chance to 
see how well organized the farmers and 
farm women of our county are, and 
whether they like their county agent. 
Come on, the coffee’s on me.” 


(Concluded next week.) 





Twen ty-fi ve Yea rs 
Ago 


Sully’s Famous Cotton Speculation 
UR older cotton farmers will recall 
the famous raid on the cotton mar- 

ket made just a quarter century ago by 

Daniel J. Sully. Twenty-five years ago 

this week The Progressive Farmer car- 

ried the story as follows :— 

“The failure (last Friday) of Daniel 
J. Sully, the leader of the bull movement 
on the Cotton Exchange for months past, 
came like a thunderbo't from a clear sky. 
The Associated Press thus describes the 
scene on the Exchange following the 
sensational announcement of the Sully 
Company :— 

“For a few seconds there was an omi- 
nous quiet over the floor as though the 
news had stunned all within hearing of 
the announcement. Then with one im- 
pulse a mighty shout went up from the 
bears, those who had been fighting Sully 
and the bull clique for months. Hats 
were thrown into the air to fall where 
they would, a moment later to be tram- 
pled upon by the stampede, for coats 
were torn by frantic brokers in their mad 
efforts to unload their holdings, and 
chairs and camp stools were dashed into 
the pit to emphasize some wild broker's 
offer to sell. Messengers soon were rush- 
ing in and out of the buildings with or- 
ders to sell or buy; telephone booths were 
besieged, and telegraph offices were flood- 
ed with dispatches. Outside the Cotton 
Exchange appearances gave little indica- 
tion of the pandemonium within until the 
messengers began to rush between. thx 
Exchange and the brokers’ offices. Soon 
the news reached the Stock, Produce, and 
Coffee Exchanges, and traders on these 
markets hastened to the scene of the 
panic. Crowds assailed the entrance to 
the visitors’ gallery, but a double guard 
was placed at the doors, and admittance 
was refused to all but those accompa- 
nied by members. It was estimated that 
something like three-quarters of a million 
bales of cotton were traded in during the 
20 minutes of the panic that followed the 





announcement, and that of this, upward | 


of half a million bales represented “en- 
forced liquidation” or the selling out of 
men whose margins have been nearly or 
quite wiped out. As the market slumped 
250 points during this period, the loss 
falling on this element amounted to 
something over a million dollars.’ 

“Prices on May cotton dropped from 
15.26 to 12.65, but advanced before the 
close of business to 13.37. 

“Sully’s losses are said to be about 
$2,000,000. Prices will doubtless rally 
somewhat after the market recovers from 
the unsettling caused by this sudden 
shock.” 
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‘THE THREE FEEDING PERIODS 


IN A CHICK’S LIFE 


MCO STARTING AND GROWING MASH is the only feed that 

chicks need, from their first feeding at 48 hours, till they are 

six or eight weeks old. The 17 per cent of protein which it carries 

is exactly the right proportion and of the right variety to supply 

all necessary growth giving materials for chicks at the age when they 
grow the fastest. 


After six or eight weeks, when the chicks are not doubling their 
weight so often, the feeding of AMCO INTERMEDIATE SCRATCH 
GRAINS should be commenced and continued in increasing propor- 
tions to the AMCO STARTING AND GROWING MASH. 


This lowers the percentage of protein in the entire ration, so that 
at twelve weeks of age when the grain and mash fed are equal in 
weight, the growth yielding and the energy producing nutrients are 
in the correct ratio to carry the pullets right through to maturity. 


Think over this common sense method of feeding—then order 
a trial bag of AMCO STARTING AND GROWING MASH from your 
nearest Authorized Amco Agent. 





FEED MIXING SERVICE 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


PEORIA, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 
Alfalfa Plants at: Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 
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ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take % 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 

We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


PLE PLLLOOL LOLOL LOLOL OL LORS 


ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only 
(Sent Postpaid) 
AND $ : J 625 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER = 
FIVE YEARS 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





LOLOL 44046 4446464446 b060bb6 4064 40b¢0b0b00b0b0b000b00000000000 
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ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


STEEL | a 5 me _ to get 
" e steel roof for your 
LI | rT om buildings. Now while 
Prices are lower than ever before, 
ateretiian Make your buildings safe from fire, 
Wilaeticaha Por a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
| ROOFING Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
feverieevem insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 

‘ieciztre| to the looks and value of your place. 
e sell this roofing direct to you 
and you ke in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one\square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. 

Over 132, 212 experienced car- 
SHINGLES penters and properly owners have 
1% 2 saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
joQuars got better roofing—by buying their 
ewes 













roofing direct from our Big Roofing 
Factories. 


WC | atmteep tow tr 
reig a rices 
OT HER FREE SAMPLES d Big Free Samples 


1010) 41, [eC] —see the low freight paid prices and 
aKs\sfaneeem the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. Address 





OFING BOOK | 
Sex FRee 





: : 4 la 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. J 
Dept. P. Raleigh, N. 
Send me sane SAMPLES. Direct Ale Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK 


a Kien cues apa reneada Bree eoeeeh epi aw cewbe ° 
I crue nan deiedeeercenwoees@esiees cowie e 
a Mtr saekaasvesbaweenes oe 

















We will send a Reinforced e STERLING suas ee 30 day trial. 
tisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs aothing. Fine Horsehide 
STERLING CO. NR-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 








| en 


Pi x‘ 
OUR GUARAN DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 


i 
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for Swollen Tendons 


BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain from a splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
free. 










From a race horse owner: “Used Absorbs 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained tens 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for 9 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT STISENEESR 
F. YOUN 








Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass.| 








FREE 3°\20%5 FRE 
IN YOUR HOME 
FIVE YEARS TO PAY 


ALL FREIGHT PAID BY US 
—__—— 


—— 


{$275 Ue-Guanantest tOn 25 veans 


Our Direct Factory to Home selling plan 
actually saves you from $150 to $200. We 
deliver to your home anywhere in the 
United States any piano or player piano 
that you select from our catalog. 

Fill out the coupon below. It will bring 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. 

Est. 1850. _Capital and d Surplus, $2,000,000. 


Schmoller & Mueller | Piano Company 





Dept. 755 Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 
Address 

















WILL YOUR COTTON SEED | 
GERMINATE WELL? 


WO-YEAR-OLD cotton seed is more 

valuable this spring than at any pre- 
vious time that we can recall. Two-year- 
old cotton seed is better than one-year- 
old under average conditions, but this 
year there is grave danger of low germi- 
nation and weak plants on account of the 
heavy and continuous rainfall last year. 
The Progressive Farmer has advised its 
readers to make a practice of saving 
enough seed each year for two years’ 
crops to meet just such contingencies. 





No matter how well pleased you may 
be with the seed you have, be sure to 
test them for germination. If they prove 
low in germination, then lose no time in 
asking your county farm agent to order 
certified seed. 


HOW MASTER FARMERS ‘BUY | 
AND USE FERTILIZER | 


(Concluded from page 3) 
planting and the remainder after the first 
chopping. In this way, by using 200 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre well 
worked in, it ts a safe bet that a crop 
of cotton can be made under weevil 
conditions. 


VI. Home Mixtures for Cotton, 
Corn, and Oats 

J R. Fatrey, 

ways buy 

would do so 

money. 





Calhoun County.—I al- 
fertilizer for cash. I 


if I had to borrow the 


With the single exception of 1928, I 
have bought the materials and 
mixed fertilizers for different crops. I 
have no objection to the mixed fertilizers 
on the market except the price. I can 
usually save from $2 to $3 per ton by 
mixing my own fertilizers, and can mix 
to suit different fields on my farm and 
to suit different crops. 


always 


To mix fertilizers 
nomically on the 


properly and eco- 
farm, one must have 
sufficient storage houses and mixing 
floors. I usually buy my materials in 
January and mix my fertilizers on rainy 
days or in wet weather 
not be 
rials 


when labor can- 
used for other work. The mate- 
should be thoroughly mixed. 


As to different ingredients, I use 16 per 


cent superphosphate as a source of phos- 
phoric acid and muriate of potash for pot- 
ash, and I obtain much of my nitrogen 
from nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia. I use a small amount of cotton- 
seed meal, fish meal, or tankage as a dryer. 
I find very little difference between nitrate 
and sulphate; I use the one that happens 
to be the cheaper. find cottonseed meal 
the best dryer, but the price is sometimes 
prohibitive. On my land, I find the in- 
organic nitrates to be more effective than 
the organic (and much cheaper). 

On my cotton, I use 600 to 700 pounds 


of fertilizer analysing about 4Nit- 
12Phos-2Pot and_ side-dress with 100 
pounds nitrate of soda soon after first 


hoeing. I aleays prefer to use an ex- 
cess of phosphoric acid as it hastens ma- 
turity of cotton,, is cheap, and leaches 
but little. 


VOICE OF THE FARM | 


‘te in Holding Goel Reaien 


MEX. with land need renters, and we 
need to know how to treat them to 
make them good renters. As landowners, 
we need to learn to make pleasant the 
homes and surroundings of renters. We 
must have conveniences for them, for the 
cotton mills offer many advantages. We 
need eight months’ good school, good 
preachers, and Sunday school leaders. 
We need men and women full of public 
spirit. You can help us with these prop- 
ositions as you have already done. 


Vi. Et. 





Another Cow of Long Ago 


W* HAVE just read the sad story of 
3ess in my new copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

This story takes my memory back to 
my childhood days in Western North 
Carolina. Our most loved cow was Red 
by name and color. In summer she would 
swim the river and graze on the other 
side till milking time. Often it would 
rain and the river rise, but when we called 
she would plunge in and swim to us, often 
landing below the ford. And how glad 
we were she was safe as she came 
scrambling up the bank to us! 

I wonder if any other boy or girl ever 
felt as big as I did when I learned to 
milk the cow—and didn’t get kicked by 
old Red! MRS. J. W. ¢. 











enn = 
| 
| AGRONOMY INFORMATION CIRCULARS FREE TO NORTH 
HE following valuable “. {gronomy Information,” very concise and compact, 
circulars are available free of charge to readers of The Progressive Farm- 
in North Carolina as long as the supply lasts:— 
1—Your Soils May Be Examined With- 13—Farm Home Water Supply System—I. 
out Cost Inexpensive Kitchen Installations. 
2—Fertilizers Recommended for Impor- 14—Farm Home Water Systems—lII. Kitch- 
tant Crops in North Carolina Based en and Bathroom Installations. 

Upon Field Experiments. 15—A Septic Tank for the Farm. 

3—Facts About Improved Cotton Seed for 16—Agricultural Limestone and Marls of 
| North Carolina Based Upon Field North Carolina. 
| Experiments. 17—How to Maintain a Supply of Pure 
| 4 Soil Acidity and Lime for North Caro- Cotton Seed on the Farm. 
| lina Soils. 18—Important Soils of North Carolina and 
|; 5—Standard Varieties of Corn for the Their Distribution and Plant Food 
| Mountain, Piedmont, and _ Coastal Needs. 

Plain Sections of North Carolina. 19—What One-third of the Counties of 
| 6—Summary of Variety Tests of Soybeans North Carolina Have Done and Are 

and Recommendations for North Car Doing. 
| olina, 20—Results of Cotton Variety Demonstra- 
|} 7—Use of Commercial Fertilizers by North tions. 

Carolina Farmers. 21—The Quality and Yield of Cotton as In- 
| &—Crops and Their Highest Yielding Va- fluenced by Fertilizers and Soil Type. 
| rieties and Strains for Different Sec- 22—New Fertilizer Materials and Their 
| tions of North Carolina. Uses. 

9—Identification of North Carolina Soil 23—Plan of Organization Used in the Com- 
Types. munity-Improvement of Cotton in 
| 10—Results of Cotton Spacing With Rec- North Carolina. 
ommendations. 24—Installation of Hydraulic Rams. 
| ll—Results of Soil Building Demonstra- 25—Varieties of Corn Recommended for 
| tions in North Carolina. North Carolina. 
| 12—Methods of Mixing and Using Concrete 26—Growing Lespedeza in North Carolina. 
| on the Farm, 
| “ > ° 
| In order to get such of the above literature as you wish, all you have to do 
| ts to put an X-mark opposite the numbers of those circulars you need most, fill 
| in the following blank, and mail to Prof. C. B. Williams, State College, Raleigh, 
| North Carolina. 
POGE ANNs 55 0x85 caNaes ku rce sens cesaeantnacnss Sebeoavesaecie es BARE as cankenaen 
| Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the “Agronomy Circulars’ I have checked with an X- mark 
| in the above list. Yours very truly, 
| 
{ RS eR Re te PAE Pe ey SOC TERT NE (9 Ree ine pdinmid 
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| WOODS- BURNING DESTROYS | 
WEALTH WE NEED — 


ee en 


N CALLING attention to the 

lence of forest fires at this = in 
the Southern States, Major R. Y Stuart, 
chief of the Forest Service, U oie States 
Department of Agriculture, points out 
that such woods-burning is directly re- 
sponsible for losses running into hun. 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually, 


“What is needed is a more widespread 


preva- 


realization that young growing trees have 
a definite money value,” Major Stuart 
says. “When the woods-buricr allows 


fire to destroy the young growth of the 
forest, he is burning up wealth as surely 
as if he were feeding greenbacks into the 
stove.” 

The South, says the Department, still 
has more forest fires each year than any 
other section of the country. 1 
mately 20,000,000 acres of forest 
over land are burned over yearly 
Southern States, and this is about 
cent of the total 
the United States. 


Approxi- 

ind cut- 
in the 
80 per 

forest area burned 


The Department’s attitude toward the 
practice of woods-burning is clearly de- 


fined in a recent statement by the Forest 
Service :— 
“The South needs productive forest 


and range lands to maintain its prosper- 
ity, but it cannot have them while woods- 
burning continues. Like the boll weevil, 
the malaria germ, or the cattle tick, the 
woods-burner drags down business and 
undermines the general welfare. Be- 
cause of him only a small percentage of 


merchantable second growth _ timber, 
which could have replaced the virgin 
stand, is now available on cut-over lands. 


3ecause of him land values have suf- 
fered, industries and population have 
moved out, and idle acres have multi- 
plied. Because of him every year mil- 
lions of young forest seedlings, which in 


a short time would have constituted a 
valuable asset to landowners, have been 
licked up by the flames. 

“Woods fires can be stopped in the 
South because man is almost the sole 
cause. The woods-burner may be misin- 
formed or he may be acting merely in 
accordance with custom. In either of 
these cases all that is necessary is to 
reach him with the right information. 
If he is actuated by malicious motives, 
severe measures may be necessary. But 
whatever his motive, he creates a danger 
when he sets fire in the woods. An in- 
dividual has the right to burn his own 
land, provided he confines the fire to his 
own property and otherwise conforms 
with the law; but he is grievously at 
fault, unfair to his neighbors, and un- 
mindful of the welfare of his commu- 
nity when he permits the fire set on his 
land to spread to the land of another. 
Timber growing cannot be safely prac- 
ticed in the South until the man who 
burns the woods is held to strict account- 
ability for his acts. The irresponsible 
burner must be banished from the woods, 
and the well-intentioned burner must 
squarely face the responsibility incurred 
when he starts fire on his own land. The 
South cannot afford to permit the woods- 
burner to block economic progress. 


— 
| 


TWO LIMING QUESTIONS | 


——+ 


Ww L magnesian lime rom an inju- 
rious effect on small grain, corn, or 
cotton that follows tobacco to which the 
lime was applied?” 

No. Ordinary applications of lime 
have practically no direct effect on these 
crops when applied a year ahead of them. 

2. “I applied a ton of lime per acre two 
years ago and have limed this field at 
intervals for 20 years. Do you advise 
liming again for this year’s crop of pea 
nuts?” 

While it might not be necessary to ap- 
ply lime for a 1929 crop of peanuts, then 
again it might be, especially in your 
light, sandy soil. We advise that you 
apply 400 to 600 pounds per acre. You 
might well leave a few rows unlimed in 
order to compare yields from limed a 
unlimed soil. Lime requirements vary 
widelv on different types of soils. 





“\~: «sie | 
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HE modern dairying pace leaves 

the average cow with little re- 
serve vigor to enable her to go through 
calving with ease and safety. Sluggish 
organs should be toned up. Appetite, 
digestion and elimination should be 
normal and regular. 


The use of Kow-Kare before and 
after calving has saved many health 
disasters, rescued many production 
losses for cow owners for the past 
thirty years. Countless dairymen 
will not have a cow freshen without 
Kow-Kare conditioning. 


“Step Up’’ Milk Yield 


During barn-feeding, when heavy, 
dry feeds place an added burden on 
the digestive and milk-making organs 
aregulator is needed to maintain the 
health and vigor that insures full 
milk pails. Kow-Kare is a scientific 
compound of Iron, the great builder 
and blood purifier, blended with po- 
tent medicinal herbs and roots. It 
enables cows to thrive on natural 
foods, milk profitably, resist disease, 
maintain breeding vitality. 


Drug, hardware, feed and general 
stores sell Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c 
sizes. If your dealer is not supplied 
we will mail postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


FREE BOOK 
on dairyin 

*‘More M Tk 
from the Cows 
% You Have’’ sent 
<%\ on request 



















ae oo TREES and SHRUBS 


p 4% Shade trees, evergreens, flower-“\\ 
ing shrubs, roses for beautifying 
Southern home grounds. A 
grown in the Piedmont section, 
soil and climate make vi 
mens 
FRUITS FOR HOME ORCHARDS 
Apples, Peaches, Grapes, Pecans— 
and other fruits for home or commer- 
cial growing. Catalogue on request. 
Management 30 years experience in 
nursery business. Member American 
Association of Nurserymen and South- 
€rn Nurserymen’s Association. 
Salesmen Wanted. Make money representing us 
in your locality. Write for details, 


HOWARD.-HICKORY Co. 


where 
gorous speci- 











| TAR HEEL FARM NEWS 


}* ARME RS of 


purchased 


has 
sweet 

The seed were bought 
purity test of 99.7 per 
cent and a _ viability 
test of 90 per cent 
or better. County 
Agent W. G. Yea- 
ger says this is the 
largest shipment of 
sweet clover seed 
ever made to farm- 
ers of a county in 
the eastern part 
of the Unarted 
States. The firm from whom the pur- 
chases were made were so astounded by 
the orders that it sent a field representa- 
tive to Rowan to learn first-hand of the 


Rowan Sonnky 
75,000 pounds of 


clover this spring. 
guaranteed 


Oona 





development in the county. In addition 
to this sowing of sweet clover, several 
thousand additional acres of*red clover, 


lespedeza, and alsike clover will be sowed 
this spring, says Mr. Yeager. 
Il 


Better Cotton in Mecklenburg.—Two 
farmers from each township of Mecklen- 


burg County, or 30 in all, have been 
given one bushel each of Coker Pedi- 
| greed cotton seed No. 884 to begin the 


| general growth of 
| in the county 
| donated by 





a longer staple cotton 
this year. The seed were 
the Charlotte Kiwanis Club, 
and the farmers receiving the seed have 
agreed to grow the crop under the su- 
pervision of County Agent Kope Elias. 
Emphasis will be placed on keeping the 
seed pure and no mixing will be permitted 
at the gins. One local mill has already 
agreed to buy 8,000 bales of cotton if the 
staple will run from 1 inch to 1 1-16. 


Caldwell Jerseymen to Meet. — The 
Caldwell County Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual banquet, busi- 
ness meeting, and sale on March 28 and 
29. The banquet and meeting will be 
held on the evening of March 28, fol 
lowed by the sale of purebred cattle the 
next afternoon. Thirteen animals have 
been consigned to date. 


IV 

Late News From County Agents.— 
Here is late farm news from county 
agents’ reports :— 

Randolph.—Results are being obtained in an 
intensive for the 
pedeza in the county this spring. 

Anson.—All the surplus lespedeza seed in 
the county has been purchased by other local 
farmers. 

Bertie.—One hundred and twelve 
sold 5,607 pounds of poultry at 
which they paid $1,527.04. 

Chowan.—Placed an order for 200 baby chicks 
and ordered 200 hatching eggs for one poultry- 
man. 


drive sowing of more les- 


farmers 
Lewiston, for 
were 


Martin.—Two cars of farm drain tile were 


delivered during the week. 
Nash.—Orders are 
mixtures every day. 


being placed for pasture 
Pasquotank.—The third registered Jersey 
bull for the county this year was bought by 
J. C. Garrett of Salem Township. The goal 
for the county is 12 additional purebred bulls 
in 1929, 


Cherokee.—Poultry growers of this county 
are all in “good heart” and are supporting the 
marketing plan developed by the 
Smoky Mountain Mutual Exchange. 


new local 

Clay.—The Clay County Bank has agreed to 
buy 25 bushels of sweet potatoes for use by 
4-H club members. 


McDowell.—A milk survey of the county is 


| being made to determine the need for a milk 
products factory. 
Polk.—One hundred and twenty-five boys 
and girls have been enrolled in ten 4-H clubs. 
Swain.—The idea is growing that small 
farm flocks of sheep averaging from 15 to 30 
head are needed on every farm in the county. 
Avery.—Two large wholesale houses will 


handle Irish potato seed grown by 
this county. 


farmers ot 


Alamance.—The Alamance pasture campaign 
continues to make fine progress. Around 
20,000 pounds of seed was distributed at Me- 
bane on March 12, 

Lee.—The Sanford Merchants’ Association 
will furnish each girl in the Lee County Poul- 
try Club with 45 Rhode Island Red eggs for 
hatching, provided the club member 
return five cockerels to finance 
ilar contributions. 


agrees to 
additional sim- 


Scotland.—The acreage to peanuts will be 
greatly increased in the county this year be- 
cause of successful trials last year. The acre- 
age to tobacco will also be increased between 





50 and 100 per cent. 
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HE land on your farm that is idle because it 
is low and wet may be the richest soil you 
have. You can drain it quickly and easily with 
Hercules Straight Nitroglycerin Dynamite 50% 
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our Richest 


Land Idle? 


or 60% strength. 


Let us send you a booklet, “Hercules Dynamite 
on the Farm”, that tells you how to do the work. 


You can probably get Hercules Dynamite from 
a dealer in your town. If not, write us and we'll 
tell you where to get it. Don’t accept any other. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


R 


HERCULES POWDER. CO. 
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{ The Improved Fowler 


The Harriman 


ee eee ee ee, 


~The Improved 


OWLER 


REG, 


Suction 


“It Works Like a Hoe” 


Calavates 

















Destroys all weeds and _ grass, 

without injuring the crop roots. row. Mail 
It makes a fine, loose mulch 

which holds the moisture in the 

soil. The Fowler works as fast tool 

as wheeled riding and walking this year. 
tools; and sells for much less. ers. 


Mfg. 


Saves Money, Mules and Moisture 


It works like a hoe—one trip to the 
the 
which will bring you convincing 


coupon below 


proof of the great value of this 
for use on your own place 
Sold by leading deal- 


Company 


P. O. Box 263 edarrition, Tenn. 








[iorrimon Mfg. Co., 
- O. Box 263 


rk Tenn. 


. PAT. OFF. 


Address ....ccccscccee.- Coccencccccnesesoeccescs y 


MAIL THIS 
NOW! 


Mail me free information regarding the Im- 
proved Fowler Cultivator. 

















1,000, 
Lettuce, 
Pied- 
c 
plants, 


1,000; 





3s Plant 





Vinning 
te, pink, 
tan and 
me 10; 





$1 5. 





plants. 
irieties, 














cenan & 
Clov- 
na, $1.50 


erbearing 
; ncly Ke + 
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1 Grape 
jollars; 





hers. 
cw ods. 
in list. 


, MD. 
bee 
vines 3¢; 
nd Orna- 
Rogers, 


ae 
| have aa 
ry yields. 
Lumber- 





March 23, 











1929 


_ SEEDS 


MAYO’S SEEDS 
S »D US ONLY 10 CENTS 





and we will mail you postpaid one packet 


each of the following: 


ly Scarlet Turnip 
RADISH SEED 

White Spine 

CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Blood Turnip 

BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 

MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 

LETTUCE SEED 
Mayo’s Special Mixture of 
NASTURTIUM SEED 


with our illustrated catalog of Seeds and 
Nursery Stock for the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
log and price list of Farm Seeds free on 





request. 50th year in Seed business, 

DD Rk MAYO 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
_ BEANS ee 


Quality ~ Hollybrook Soybeans. 
Creswell, N 





Write P. B. Belanga, 








Seed Soy yeans for sale. Wir 
somville, N. C. 








tead-Smith Co., Ran- 








Genuine Otootans, fifteen years; grower to planter. 
C 


Elrose Farm, Fairmont, N, 





Write for 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Soy and Velvet Beans, select seed stock. 
price list. Murphy & Palmer, 


Mammoth Yellow 5; Mammoth Browns, 
$2.15; Biloxis, $3.15; Otoo , $5.50 bushel; f.o.b. 
New Bern, N. C. J. H. Parker & Co. 

Select recleaned seed Velvets; Early Speckled, $1.35 

shel; certified Bunch, $3. Small White Spanish 
J. H. Palmer, 


—Mammoth Y llows, 2.25 bushel ; 
xis .15 shel; Laredos, $5.75 bushel; Otootans, 
$6.15 bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


~ Recle ined Seed.—Biloxi Soybeans. Good strong bean 
bags; $3 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, N. C any 
quantity up to 500 bushels. Talley & Baugham, Inc. 


Seed Pe as, ‘Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pi aes Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All_ variet warge or 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Prankite & Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 

For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow 
bushel Mammoth 
“Oversize’’ 
Mills, Inc 








ybeans, 














Tennille, Ga. 





5e pound. 

















Soybeans, $2.25 per 
3rown Soybeans, $2.25 per bushel. 
Fertilizer makes things grow. Sapona 
Sanford, N. C. 









Biloxi Soybeans for Sale.—Order now, y, Stock scarce 
and prices will doubtless be higher later on. All beans 
recleane { and shipped in good bags. Biloxis are the 
choice most farmers for hay and hog feed purposes 
because beans do not shatter out and waste. Price, 
$3.25 per bushel f.o.b., any OR REEY Terms, cash or 
with order, RB. I. Cox Mt. Olive, 









Snap Bean Seed ‘for Sale. 0 yuntiful Bear 

pound; Giant Stringless, 30c per pound; 
Stringless, 27c per pound; Red Valentines, 
pound; Curries and Surecrop Wax, 25c per 
Fordhook Bush Limas per pound. These prices 
f.o.b. Rocky Point, N. All 1928 crop, Northern 
érown, tested seed. W. W, Pearsall, Rocky Point, 
North Carolina. 








, 32¢ per 
Burpee’s 











CLOVER 


Fancy “recleaned Tennessee Reid Clover seed. Our 
clover succeeds where others fail. Free information on 
getting and maintaining stands clover. Also scarified 
Sweet Clover and Red Top Write for prices. Henry 
County Farm sure au, Paris, Tenn. 


CORN 





CORN 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE 
BY TEST THE BEST” 
We are proud of this corn’s reputation 
and protect it by utmost care in field 
selecting seed offered for sale. 
years breeding by us. Price $3. 75 
bushel. 


F. P. LATHAM, Originator, 
3elhaven, N. C. < 





9 


Corn and Corn “Meal. _ 
North Ca olina a. 

Selected Latham’s Double seed corn from a heavy 
Yield at $1 per peck; $3 per bushel y. R. Wilson, 
Wilsons Mills, N. C. 


Clover Hill Farm, Creswell, 












Choice, dependable Truckers’ Favorite Seed Corn 
10 pounds $1: 28, $2.40; postpaid Satisfaction guar- 
antee . 8: Schoolfieid Reidsville, N. 











c Seed Corn.—Won Southern Railway 
cup, 1926; four firsts at Chicago in five years. Peck 
$1; bushel $3.50. Patterson Bros., China _Grove, N. € 


= Field selected Improved Mosby’ s Prolific | Double ; : long 
rain. small cob. Y: ou must be satisfied. Peck $1; 
half it $ 75; bushel $3.25 ¥. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 


> Pedigree d Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear corn, strain 4: 

Pedigreed Marett’s Lowman Yellow corn, strain 1. 

Par peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per 

ushel Write for catalog. Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
te . 


Shoa f’s Proli 

















Westmi § 

COTTON 
yi00o ishels fine Half and Half, $90 ton. Dr. 
2oung. Birminghs am, Ala. 








: ~ per 
Battleboro, N. C. 





ed quantity genuine Me i 
vhile they last F. G. 


Lim 
bus} 
- Humeo Delta 36, strain cotton sé 
oer limming cotton, $1.15 per 
Whitaker, Kershaw, 8. C. 

Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll eotton seed, direct oom 

F. 


breeder, $1.50 up to 50 bushels; $1.25 over 50, 
Shelton & Sons, Speed, N. 









2d, one year from 
bushel. , ae 

















Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton; heavy lint- 
er; cheap seed prices next 30 days Write for facts 
Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, ¢ 








Coker Cleveland 5. Cleveland 884 and Super-Seven 














fotton seed, $1.25 bushel. Ginned and recleaned at 
our private ate gin. Jasper Fletcher, McColl, 8. C. 
Cotton ” Seed.— Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 


oer; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
Stiginator. W, P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


. Choice Coker and Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed 
aon October opening, all recleaned. State germina 
ton test 96%. $1.50 per bushel; 25 bushels or more 
Write x. 7% Wilson, Wilsons Mills, N. C. 








COTTON 








HALF AND HALF 


Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 
to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 


CROOK BROTHERS 
Luray, Tennessee 


Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 





pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Al Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $ Quan- 





Rhyne Bros., 





tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. 
Ala., and Plains, Ga 


Piédmont Cleveland.—Record 30 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Zig boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 


ville, Ga. : _ 
PRIZE-WiNNERS 
MARETT’S PEDIGREED CELEVLAND 
BIG BOLL, STRAIN NEW 4 
15-16 to 1 inch staple; 49% lint; $1.90 per 


bushel. 
STRAIN 6-B 
1 1-16 inch staple; 37% lint; $2.20 per bushel. 
Ten cents less on the above in 40-bush- 
el lots. Buy direct from originators, 
backed by ten years of plant breeding. 
Indorsed by nearly all experiment sta- 
tions. Write for catalog and money- 
back offer. 
MARETT F ARM & SEED COMPANY 
Jestminster, S. C 


GRASS 


hay, “soil. Book - 








irass and other Seed for pastur § 
let free, Lamb Darlington, Ala. 









Carpet Grass SE 1928 harvest ; thoroug hly | cleaned 
pound f.o.b. “Hewes 3ros. Turn ull, Miss 


Gia LESPEDEZA aE 


Li mbe rts, “Darling 





Lespedeza, $2 
ton Ala. 


a hundred pounds. 





New erop ‘leaned Lespedeza seed, $5 bushel Jno 
W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn, 

Write for our prices on fancy Lespex ieza_ seed. 
County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 


“Henry 


Recle: ined ne crop Lespedeza seed, 4 bushel lots up, 
$4. 75 ) f.o. b. alhoun | City, Miss. PD. L. Hardin 





PEANUTS 


Small or © Improved. Spanish, North C»rotina Runner 
tnuts. Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer, 
ville, ¢ 













Peanuts.—White Spanish (small 
>; Jumbo White Spanish, $6.50: Runners, $5.25 
ak pounds; freight paid. Dan Shipp, Finleyson, 


lected Seed 








p 
Geor 
Peanuts.—Se lected farmers stoek for seed or roasting. 
Alabama or Hog Runner variety, 190 pound bag $4.50 














Small White Spanish, $5.50. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
PEAS 










mixed $3.75; new crop peas, even 
paid on ey bushels or more. © 
& 





with order. o0 





Olin J. Salley, S ley, 











Mixed Cowpeas $3.50; Trons $3.60; Cc lays $3. 
Brabhams $4 Extremely short crop More demand 
than supply. Order quick. United Farmers, Brunson, 
South Carolina. 

: : POTATOES en ee ihe 5 

Seed Potatoes.—-Vine grown Porto” Ricos. Middleton 

tae 


gros., Warsaw, ‘ 

Red Porto Rico seed and ~ eating . potatoes, $1.20 
bushel, Newport, N. C. W. Winberry 

Porto Rico Seed Potatoes: forced air uft cured; 
Cisease treated: $1.25 per bushel. Satisfaction guar- 
inteed C. E. Liverman, Columbia, N. C. 





Seed Sweet Potatoes Nancy Halls from red soil of 
Tennessee; pure aS mountain water: free disease; $1.25 
bushel, cash with order. Garrett Bros., Box 93, M 
Kenzie, Tenn. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES | 


Stone Mountain Watermelon seed de large melons 
ollar pound Choice + -g Cabbag ind Bermuda 
Onion plants, postpaid: 500, 75c naitecs. 75ec thousand 
Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 
For Sale.—Cane seed, one fifty bushel Cowpe 


three seventy-five ($3.75). Crop short H, R. MelIntos 
Hayesville, N. C 











Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Miscellaneous Seed.—In 100-pound bags -b, ship 
ping point. Popcorn, Golden and White, $7. Ber 
muda Grass seed, $30. Carpet Grass seed, $12. Rape, 
Dwarf mssex, $10. Millet, Pear] and Cattail, $9. Cane 
i Seeded Ribbon, $5.50; Karly Amber Sorghum, 
Ask for prices on Seed Corn and Velvet Beans 

















Terms, cash with order. toff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala, 


Ree 
BABY CHICKS 
Quality chicks, reasonably prices. 
Box 42A, Newton, N. C. 
Quality Chicks.—Holterman’s Rock 
Reds. ». Neatrour, Petersburg, V 


Order purebred Rocks, Reds, ‘Leghorns 1 now,  Attrac- 
tive prices. yarber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Rhode Island Red baby chicks, $16 per 100 Hatct 
every Tuesday. Red meee Farm, Falkland, N. C 

Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Techorns; hundred $12; prepaid Sartlett 
Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 


Shipped in brooder boxes. 





Newton Hatchery, 


s, Owens strain 














White 
Poultry 


Barred Kocks, Reds, Eng- 








lish Leghorns: 100, $10.75; prepaid, live delivers 
Ozork Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive Catalogue free 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 


Kansas, 


State certified and blood tested White Leghorns 
(English strain); Barred Rock (Thompson, Parks 
strains). Write for prices. Write Pine Grove Farm 
Ifatchery, Denbigh, Va. 


$12.00 Chicks. —Barred “Rocks “from per digreed males, 
$14 for 100. Light Prahmas $16 ancred White Leg- 
horn, Sheppard Anconas, $12. ‘atalog. Blue Ribbon 
Farms, Greenback Tenn. 

Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks. Eggs, chicks. 
Extraordinary matings; fine type; bred for winter pro 
duction, Catalogue. Low prices. Grampian Mills 
Poultry Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


Big husky “chicks, guaranteed “to live. “Only Tc up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 








spected. 100% live delivery guaranteed, Amity 


BABY CHICKS 


—Barred Rocks, White Roc 
Breeding stock blood teste 







aby Chicks 
t 


B 
hite Leghorns. 












try Farm and Hatchery, Rt. 2, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 

10 free chicks with each hundred order of our 
‘“‘Happy’’ Sing Comb White Leghorn chicks ordered 
vefore March Chicks delivered any ti Writ 





Brinson Poultry Farm, New Bern, 





free cir 
i Carolin 

Certified Baby Chicks sarred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Leghorns Blood tested and J 

Write for catalog stating 
Thompson Hatchery, Inc. 








ris onburg, Va 
La kenvelders, Silver “Spangled Hamburgs, Dark Cor 
sh, Holterman’s strain Dark Barred Rocks, White 
ind Buff Leghorns, White Plymouth Rock and_ Red 
vi for sale Write for free catalog. Brinson Poul 
try Farm, New Bern, N. C 














Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn 
chieks hatched own flocks of heavy layers 
Hundred twenty-five $3.50; postpaid 
delivered alive. Order direct from this ad and 81 
time Osear Smith, Lockhart, Te 


Everlay strain 





xas. 


















~ Ba yy Chi Purebred, very chick selected. Tan 
cred st foes Ww ‘hite Leghorns: $10.95, 100. Barred Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes: $12.95, 100, 
Live delivery guaranteed, postpaid. Send $1 with your 
0 , balance c.o.d. W A. Todd, Aulander, N. c 
“MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOL “a 

BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
$60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $40 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 

Box I, LaPlata, Mo. 


Hluski-hatched Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horn breeders are state certified and blood tested. 
Strong, hardy, healthy, livable chicks ready for de 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write for 
catalog. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, Mt. 
Solon, Va. 

Quality Chicks.—Rocks 124%c;: Keds 1lc; postage paid 
Flocks rigidly culled, eggs tested and selected. All 
pureb stock bred for high egg production 100% 
live delivery assured. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mail 
our order today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North 
River, Va 

















Chicks Single Comb White Lechorns: “$1: 2, 100 sar- 
red Rocks and Reds: $13, 100. White Rocks: $14, 100 
Mixed: $10, 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Cull- 
ed for heavy layers of free range stock Circular free 
Special price on larger orders. Jacob Niemond, Box 7, 
MeAlisterville, Pa. 


Important Announcement Free, brooders and f ad 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
hicks. No advance in price Trail’s End the home of 
worl i's highest quality chicks at lowest prices 



















Reds, Leghorns Write today for prices. Trail’s 
lonsville, Va 
W ORL D WIDE FAMOUS LEGHORNS 
TOM BARRED 
BARRON also PLYMOUTH 
ENGLISH ROCKS 


The LARGEST of all LEGHORNS and lay 
the LARGEST EGGS. Our ROCK and 
LEGHORN caieee are oes 
please y¢ 
TOM BARRON LEGHORN FARM 
Box W, Harrisonburg, Va. 


~ Qua lity Blood Tested taby Chicks.—All purebred, 
state blood tested and certified. Carefully selected and 
in ected for perfect health and high egg production 
Red Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns Send at 
once for information. “Hatchery chicks for greater 
profits!”’ Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, Va 


Kwaliteed Blood Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. — 
Bred for color, egg production, and blood tested four 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 
state label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
so we can supply your wants. MWHarrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 








Baby ¢ ks.—Purebred, Every chick selected tar- 
red Rocks “Rhod le Island Reds, White Beet k $14 hun 
dred. White Wyandottes. ag er Lace Wy: dottes 
Buff Orpingtons, $15. Hea 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg shor ws Anconas, 
ments now Prepaid, live delivery guarante¢ 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga 







13 
Ship- 
Wood 


Blood Tested Chicks Nine years improving breed- 
ers Many thousand under trapnest. No finer quality 
in Southern States Free chick guides with each or 
der: it teaches you how to raise them, Seven hreeds 
Moderate prices Ask for them. Let us set your 
hatching eggs. Capital Farms Hatchery, 
lina’s Largest, Oldest, Columbia, 8S. © 






Baby Chicks.—Every breeder culled and blood 
South Carolina Poultry Improvement Associ 
c lemson College { Chicks from winners 
and egg laying contests We specialize in 
hatching. We are the largest Standard B.W 
hatchery in the state, Write for prices on chicks an 
custom hatching Pee Dee Hatchery, Box 574, Harts- 
ville, S. € 


UESDAYS and FRIDAYS 
“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” CHICKS from 
some of the South’s finest blood, tested 
stock. Every breeder raised under State 
Supervision and blood tested by them. 
Write for folder or order from this. 
AAA Grades Rocks, Reds, White and Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $18.00, 100 
A Grade Rocks and Reds, $16.00. 

AA Grades extra fine large White Leghorns: 
$15.00, 100; A Grades: $13.00, 100. 
CUSTOM WORK—Let us hatch your own 
eges for you, 34%c an egg. etting each 

Monday and Thursday. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
c 


Statesv ille, N. 


es ANCONAS _ 


‘Yomb Anconas. Sheppard’s stra in. ~ Fifteen 
Grandview Farm, Winston-Salem, N 


Single : ; 
eggs, $1 
Route 1. 











»ppard’s ever laying. prize winning Ancona stock, 
and baby et ; priced reasonable. Ralph Excdnes 
Hendersonville, N. € 





2 











=, GAMES 
Allen Roundhead Games 15 eggs $2: postpaid 
Elmer Hardin, Letcher, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 
~ Buff Leghorn eggs: 15, $1. Lillie Punch, Newton, 


North Carolina 


3lood teste White Leghorn breeding cockerels, baby 
hicks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





(413R) 27 
LEGHORNS 


strain English White 
45. Mrs. Lula Rieff, 


Hatching eggs from 
Leghorns: $1 for 15; 
St. Peter, Minnesota. 












Tancred 300 egg bedis Bae! White rns. Baby 
chicks: $12, 100, up. Eg 100 shipment, 
10, 12, i4 weeks pullets ready M ist Discounts on 

lers. Catalogue free. KR. E. Sandy, Stuarts 





eful White Leghorns, ed stra 
8, also chicks from mealies: 












hatching e 

ens 4-5% pounds, males 54%-6%4; pedig 

Eges from our whole fic rage 26 ounces dozen, 

F loc i age around 200 eggs. Our prices fair, qual- 
red. Satisfaction guaranteed Our Idth 





j ding more useful Leghorns Middleboro Farm, 
Rt, 1, Hampton, Va 
MINORCAS 


Single Comb White Minor 
chicks, breeding stock, V 





Hatch 
Calohan, 


zy eggs, baby 
Rustburg, Va. 








, _____ORPINGTONS 
Purebred Buf? Ps ea ton eggs 15, $1.50 Alvas 
Powell, Warsaw, : 
ee PEA ERIN AS) 22S oe ee ee 
*eafowl wanted, John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 


5 White Rock eg $1.2 50 52 15; 
Ww illiams, Stoke le, N , 


Thompson st ain ——— r lymouth Rc Roc k eggs for 
hatching: $1.50; 30, $2.50; postpaid. J. D. Blanton, 
Marion, ee C: 

7 hompson’s 


dark; eggs, $ 
North Carolina. 


30. L, M. 


















Sarred Rocks, both light and 


Ringlet 
9 Boonford, 


per setting. Troy Howell, 











; Thompson’s ‘dark 68 str in 
Eggs: 15, $1.25; 30, $ 
Hill Poultry Yard, Staley : 


Imeprial Ringlet “Barred "Rock roosters. Thompson 
direct strain; light and dark. 1928 birds $5 a: 
Moor , Rt Box i 59, New Bern, N. © 






Ply “mouth ) Boe Ks. 
6; postpaid. Flint 











Holterman Light. Barred Rock hatching eggs, Fine 
layers. Best for broilers; prize winners; free rangers. 
Eggs, $3 per 15. J. Paul Showalter, North River Va. 











White Plymouth Roc ks exclusively. "Egg ae! from 
carefully selected 2 year old birds. Reasonably priced. 
We aim to please. Harry R. Costen, Waterloo Poultry 
Farm, Princess Anne, Md. 





Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain bred, cold climate chickens. 
‘‘Profitable Broiler Raising catalogue free, Farm 
Service, Rt. F7, Tyrone, Penna. 





100% pure Parks Barred Rocks. Pedig d high egg 
record stock. All males are direct from Parks. Eggs: 
$2, 16; $8, 100; $21, 360. Registered permit 29-D1-18. 
Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


RHODE. ISLAND eps _ 


“Rhode Island Red hatching eggs; Plank 
per setting. R. T. Joyce, Rt. 1, Acct, ies 












1 
N 





Large, vigorous Single Comb Reds of exhibition type 
and color. Hoganized and blood tested. Eggs: $2.50, 
15 Mrs. Hiram i. Rt. 3, Pembroke, Ky. 


Fulcher, 





Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red “chicks. 
Ileavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chickens. 
Fancy color-plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. 
F9, Tyrone, _Penna. 


WYANDOTTES 
Wyandotte egg hatch well; $1.50 per setting. Mrs. 
Manning, Rt. 1, Rural Hall, N. C 
Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, 
2.50. Lafayette arm, Lexington, N. 
Regal- Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stock. 
258 egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. Win- 
ter layers; excellent type; fine matings, low prices. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, Pa. 
PIGEONS 


Large White Swiss Mondaine pigeons, $3 palr. W. C. 





Fifteen eggs 














Miller, Riesel, Texa AS. 
DUCKS 
Penciled Runner Ducks.—Great layers 9 de 
livered: $1.25, 12. Heward Moffitt, Ramseur, Cc 
GEESE 
For Sale.—Toulouse geese and inclers E. W. 


Jones, Woodlawn, Va 


pat! <4 


35 cents each R. M. Payne. Axton, 





Turkey e¢ 





Virginia. 

Burbon Red turkeys ; prices reasonab) E. W. Jones, 
Woodlawn, Va 

Mammoth Bronze toms and hens M W. J. Dod- 
son, Skipwith, Va. 


Giant Bronze Turkeys Eggs sire 17 pound tom, 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky 

Giant Bronze; 50 pound stock; prize 
$10 Millie Parker, Robersonville N 








Giant Bronze turkey eg from 52 
per 12. Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechums Ri 





EGGS 


GIANT BRONZE TURKEY 
3red from 17 pound hens and 40 
toms. $8 per dozen, delivered 

A. J. HUGHES, Fountain Inn, | S 


Cc. 
ronze.—Giants; fifty pound, winners strain long 
bodied, Finest, most popular breeders in existence. 
Eggs: eight, ten, fifteen dollars dozen, Turkey Farms, 
iler City, N. Co; 


pound 

















Giant Copper Bronze turkeys Prize winners. € 
blood obtainable Stock, eggs, poults. Get the best; 
priced reasonable. Free illustrated catalog Robinson 
Farms, sowie, Texas. 





46-pound ‘‘Red King’’ stock. Un- 
related matings, Guaranteed safe delivery; quality 
eggs $10-$12; 2nd pen, $6-$12. Rearing instructions 
included. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. ¢ 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks 
furnished Ridegway Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Jersey Black 
y 15, H. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
Keiser’s” "Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 
tuff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa. 


~ POULTRY SUPPLIES _ 


Poultrymen.—New poultry journal. Send 
Poultry Topics, 209 Kinney 


Big Bourbons. 





Cc atalog 





Giants, 





Attention, — 
25e and get it a year. 
Blig., Charlotte, N. C. 
Saad a a 


_ LIVESTOCK 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS _ 


Gaylord H. French, Draper, 


POPS 





em 





Choice bull calves cheap. 
North Carolina, 





BERKSHIRES 
sows. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Big type. mes a Ww. 7. Graves, “American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 








Pigs, boars, 














Write at once for 


suff Leghorn chicks and eggs. 
c Jones, Gallatin, 


literature and prices, Mrs. E, F. 
Tennessee 


Large type registered Berkshires; choice pigs and 
bred gilts, Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 
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28 (414R) 
_ Classified Ads 


DUROC- JERSEYS 
For ‘Sale. - Re: istered Duroc pigs, $7 Bred sows 
Bill Perkins, Buckner, Va 
i Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs Farmers’ prices 
* ed Alexander, Fairfield 





OUALITY DUROCS 
The Paying Sort — Colonel-Brigadier 
sreeding. 
CURLES NECK FARM 
Route 5, Richmond, Va. 
ESSEX 


Registered Essex pigs and bred gilts for sale Essex 
Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, Autryville NW. 


GUINEA HOGS 








Purebred Black Guinea hogs; service males South 
ern Guinea Ho farm, Eastman, Ga. 

toa ; GUINEA PIGS _ ee 

Guinea Pigs Grown $2.25; small $1.75 per pair 


Doyle Hamilton, Penrose, . 


HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Good, ~ sound 6 year old riding horse for sale. or eXx- 
change for cows, sheep or hogs Griffin Bros., Wood 
ville, N. € 








0. I. C. 


~O I. C. pigs, bred gilts. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va 


Registered O. I. C. pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
Head, Tenn. 


_____ POLAND-CHINAS 


Pigs, boars, bred sows. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N, €. 








Roars, bred gilts, pigs: registered stock. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 


Registered Polands.—Rest breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
Hger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 








Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records A few females. Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, __Miss 


en __ JERSEYS _ 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
GOATS 


Registered Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, 
Alabama, 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS __ 


200 high bred Pigs and Shoats Charles Crafton, 
Staunton, Va. 








Registered Duroe hogs and Shropshire and Hamp- 
shire sheep; all ages; best blood lines. Guaranteed as 
represented. E. A. Hicks, Evington, Va. 


Calves.—Well bred Jersey, Guernsey and Holstein 
dairy prospects, $12.50; weaned calves, $20; purebred 
bulls, $25 up. Shawnee Dairy Cattle Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 








DOGS 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana, Il. 


Collie, Shepherds, Police, Fox “Terriers. Clover Leaf 
Farm, Kincaid, Kans 


For Sale.—Pair broke Foxhounds. Address ©. H. 
Wells, Winston-Salemn, N 


~ Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Eimore, Minn. 





Purebred, black marking, small type F ‘Ox rrier 
pups. Males $7.50; female $5. Max Hunt, Town- 
y eC. 





For Sale Registered White Collie puppies ee B st 
of breeding. M. QO. Campbell, Jr., 43 Highland St., 
Asheville, N. € 


Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Half price; payment plan. 
Collar with name, $1 Book on handling, $1. Medicine 
for any ailment, $1 Hunting horn, $2. €.0.d. Money 
back, Supply catalogue. Beck trothers, W9, Herrick, 
Hilinois. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


wi BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest See Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 











5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95 Free catalog 
and factory price list Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
Louisiana 





Are Your Bees Paying ?—Are they in as good shape 
as you would like to have them? If not, perhaps we 
ean help you. Write us for a free booklet called ‘‘Bees 
for Pleasure and Profit’’ that tells how to get a right 
start; also a free leaflet on transferring bees, prepared 
by a Southern beekeeping authority, that tells exactly 


how to get bees into better hives Address The A, 
Root Company, 113 Liberty St Medina, Ohio. 
CLOTHING 





All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. 
Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

FARM MACHINERY 


Delco plant, $110 Robert Parsons, Townsend, Va. 











Cook Ditcher-Terracer.—Your best investment. Write 


Turner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 


DeLaval Milker $125 Double end Bottler $40; Al 
condition. Write Laurel Hoyle, Lawndale, N. ©. 


HONEY 


Bulk Comb Honey, $8 per case of six 10-pound pails. 


Ww. B Bradley, Fargo, Ga, 
KODAK FINISHING 





sie atenta.—Write ‘to B. 
Registered Patent ty be 


SCHOOLS . AND COLLEGES 

















a 
t 

















WANT TO BUY 





State quantity and price f.o.b. 
cars Southern and L. 





vary old “colored glass liquor bottles of 
Also want old Currier 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Oem 





Experienced young man desires position on dairy 
farm Box 176, Rt. 3, Durham et 

Wanted Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel in 
ountry; steady work, good profits McConnon & Com- 


( I 
pany, Dept, FB1503, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Naskville, 
Tennessee. 





Se 6555 SRDS 
~~~7 


AGENTS WANTED ~ 


——— — — — — — ees ar 


Fruit Trees for Sale. Baca treate ‘wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs. 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, agans. 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. aera unnecessary, Car 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, ¥ 


Get Our Free Sample Case. —Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 




















$12.00 daily showing new Linen-Like Tablecloth 
Wash like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free. Best- 
ever, 648 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 





$2.95 Auto Seat wai —Cash daily. Amazing all 
America, Posteard br leatherette sales outfit. 
‘‘Quality,’’ FF513 So. Dearhorn, Chicago. 

Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 


experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 














You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Agents $60 week. Sell finest line guaranteed Hosiery. 
All new styles and big sellers. Big commission. Silk 
hose given for your own use. Write quick for sample 
outfit, Silknit Hosiery (€ Co., Dept. 237, Dayton, Ohio 


Agents.—Make $ 0.00 








00- $100, 00 weekly selling ‘Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass, throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C- 





Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
——, Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond 





Agents $300 month. Bonus besides. Sell guaranteed 
silk Hosiery. Must wear 7 months or replaced. We 
furnish auto. Write for samples. Free silk hosiery 
for your own use. MBetterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 3437, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 





We offer the selling agency for the world’s largest, 
most complete direct to wearer men’s wear line; con- 
sists of 135 large cloth samples, shirts, neckties, un- 
derwear, pajamas, waterproof trench coats and lumber- 
jacks, Spare or full time; experience unnecessary; out- 
fit free. Howard, 1213 VanBuren, Factory 228, Chi- 
cago. 











—puts money 
in the leaf 


IELD and Quality must balance, if the 
tobacco grower is to make full profit from 
his crop. All authorities agree on this. 





Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. 6c. 
Prompt serv'ce. Wilson Studio, Drawer 13811, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


$30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers open to 


our customers—entry blank, particulars free. Rolls de- 


veloped free. Prints 4c to 6c, White Co., Drawer 1112, 


Birmingham, Ala. 







LIME 


Write us for literature on Mascot, the standard agri- 
eultural lime American Limestone Company, Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 





V-C Fertilizers are recognized as a vital factor 
in good yields of quality leaf. Made especially for 
a purpose— made carefully, thoroughly, honestly 
—they contain the usual ingredients plus one 
more that is not a chemical: V-C’s good name. 





ie OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Rarrels of Slightly Damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 


ware, Cookingware, Glassware, Pottery. E. Swasey 
Company, Portland, Maine 











“Oe ORANGES 
Tree Ripened Oranges.—150 delivered for $7.50. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed zB. Cc Soswell, Titusville, Fla. 


PATENTS 


Inventions Commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


Missouri, 


Patents.- “Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“*How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-A 


Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 


Successful growers prefer V-C Fertilizers because 
they know this fourth ingredient is there—they 
have learned that it puts the money in the leaf. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Progressive Farmer 
AGENTS WANTED 
No dull times selling food. 


ral distributors make big money; 
No capital or experience needed; 











soli goods may be returned We furnis h you with sam- 

ple case, license and free samples for custome > sure 

repeat orders. xclusive territory. Ask now. Federal 
Pure Food Co., 1 Archer, Chicago. 

500 dissatisfied farmers and sons to stop 

and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Hes alth 





oducts to consumers. Start your own busine 
month or more clear 
selling experience require 
products, service methods le 













literature Sales mean | 
3 incr ionth St ir 
1 i values. Most. service 
é } get tl business everywhere 
F particulars write W. T. Rawleigh (¢ Dept C-15 
I ’ 


Memphis, Tenn. 





| WHAT “ABOUT 1929 FERTI- 
LIZER PRICES ? 


(¢ rere from page 10) 


the supply for domestic use more ample 
and kept down the price. With liberal 
supplies in Florida for several years, and 
large phosphate deposits in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Idaho, and Wyoming, phos- 
phate fertilizer is likely to remain mod- 
erate priced. 


Slightly Lower Prices in Prospect.— 
Today, wholesale prices for fertilizer 
materials, except organic ammoniates, 
range from about equal to 1913 to as 
much as 22 per cent lower. Inorganic 
ammoniates show the greatest declines. 
Potash prices advanced from 1924 to late 
in 1926 and have since been held very 
stable at about 5 per cent below the 1913 
level. 


This season fertilizer sales show symp- 
toms of falling again. December and 
January tag sales to dealers in the South- 
ern States where fertilizer tags must be 
attached to shipments were 27 per cent 
smaller than a year previous and 7 per 
cent less than two years ago. The tight- 
ness in the credit situation also has re- 
stricted fertilizer sales. Manufacturers 
have been trying in recent years to change 
from a credit to a cash basis. Rediscount 
rates of most of the Intermediate Credit 
Banks have advanced from 4% per cent 
a year ago to 5% to 534 per cent at pres- 
ent, and commercial banks probably are 
scrutinizing loans more carefully than 
last year. 


Prices Holding Firm.—In spite of in- 
dications of somewhat smaller _ sales, 
prices are holding firm, as the decline 
in volume for the entire country is not 
expected to be very large. There are 
several reasons for the resistance prices 
are showing. For one thing, the decrease 
is from the large sales of a year ago. 
Then, the industry probably is more in- 
clined to stand together and avoid the 
disastrous price-cutting measures used 
under similar conditions in recent years. 


While these symptoms give no promise 
of lower-priced fertilizers this year, it is 
possible for many individual farmers to 
cheapen their fertilizer costs. This can 
be done in two ways :— 


(1) By buying higher analysis fertil- 
izers. So much of the retail cost repre- 
sents labor of handling, freight, hauling 
costs, commissions, and fixed charges that 
the cost per unit of plant food runs less 
in the high analysis goods. The tendency 
in the industry is to put up much more 
concentrated mixtures than before, leav- 
ing any filler needed for easy handling in 
the tield to be added locally. 


(2) If unable to pay cash, use bank 
credit wherever possible rather than mer- 
cantile credit to purchase fertilizer. Ow- 
ing to the percentage of uncollectible ac- 
counts, time prices are bound to be higher 
than cash prices. 


MONEY For YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 

The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. Write us today for full 
information and rates on the different 





editions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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_ A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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This 


Free Book 


will show you how you can 


make Poultry 
pay BIG Money 


HINK! You can make your poultry pay youa 

profit as big as anything on your farm today. 
You can make it pay you a steady income all the 
year ’round. Our big free book “How to Succeed 
with Poultry” will show you the way. It will show 
you how farmers everywhere are adding hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars in extra poultry 
profits to their farm income. 


. And then it will show 
BIG PROFIT in you how hatchery chicks 
Hatchery Chicks make poultry raising 
easier, more econom- 
ical, and vastly more profitable. Learn the advan- 
tages of getting hatchery chicks all of the same 
age, same breed, and all at one time. See how 
they eliminate the worry, bother, and uncertainty 
of hatching your own chicks; how they develop 
a bigger, better flock that will assure you a greater 
profit. Get this big new book and read all the 
reasons why. 


Mail Coupon Now Just sign the coupon 
and we'll send your 


copy by return mail. It is up-to-date, interesting, 
and full of information every poultry raiser should 
have. It has nothing to sell. It asks nothing that 
will place you under obligation in any way. And 
remember — it’s free. It’s yours for the asking. 
Mail the coupon now. 


Let This Slogan Be Your Guide 
Hate CREATER Chicks 
atchery Uhicks 
Hatcheries that use this slogan are absolutely reliable, can be 
depended upon to deliver éxactly the quality and breed of chicks 
you order, and will guarantee you a square deal. Patronize the 


hatcheries that display this slogan. 


*eeee FREE BOOK COUPON eoeee 


Campaign Headquarters, 
240 Third National Building, Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of your free 
book “How to Succeed with Poultry.” 


SOSCSCOCSSSSSSPOSSSSSSSSOOOSeOSe 


Chicks Shipped 








9 ° e 

When ordering chicks 
from the Kentucky Hatch- 
ery at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, you can get them 
on a C.O.D. basis. All you 
need to do is to pay $1.00 
down when the order is 
placed. You then get the 


chicks through the mail 
and pay the postman when 
they 


arrive. 
Mr. D. D. Slade who 
makes this offer to his customers has spent 
many years in developing this flock of high 


poultry. His birds are the result of 




















of study and represent the best in 
eding in his state. 
saby chicks put out by the Kentucky 
Hatchery are backed by an absolute guaran- 
tee the details of which are given in the fine 
big catalog put out from the hatchery. You 
can get one of these catalogs by writing Mr. 
D. D. Slade, owner of the Kentucky Hatchery, 
252 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. Adv. 
100% Live Arrival 190 soo 1,000 
Ferris Strain W. Leg...$12 $57.50 $110 
Everlay Brown Leg.... 12 57.50 110 
Basom’s Barred Rocks. 14 67.50 130 
Owens’ R. I. Reds...... 14 67.50 130) 
Black Minorcas ....... 14 67.50 130) 
Mixed Chidhes aS aT rear 9 42.50 80 
Ou lers he ‘- 1 for size, type and egg produc- 


tion, HEN THAT 


PAYS. Write for literature. 


o Swunata POULTRY FARM 


Box P, Richfield, Pa. 
Cree des ahaa oto 


LAYS I8 THE 





breed- 
paying. 


BLOODTESTED You be the judge. Moderate 
TRAPNESTED prices—Ask for them 
CAPITAL FARMS, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Carolina’s Oldest. 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 


Day Old Chicks—the kind that lay. Circular free. 


South 
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| POULTRY QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


L ow are eggs “oiled to ‘help preser- 
vation, and should the farmer fol- 
lox ) the 
In heavy producing centers where eggs 
are stored, and especially on the Pacific 
Coast, eggs are immersed in a colorless, 
hot oil. The oil sterilizes and 
seals the eggs so that bacteria infection 
from the outside is impossible and evap- 
oration of contents is prevented. Eggs 
so treated are called ‘Processed eggs.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


practice ? 


odorless 


After the processing, eggs are repacked 
and placed in storage. These eggs have 
a shiny, oily look, and are therefore 
treated in a special sanding machine to 
remove the oil before eggs are sold to 
the trade. 

It is not practicable for the farmer or 
individual poultry raiser to process eggs 
Undoubtedly the old waterglass cunteail 
of preserving eggs is the most practicable 
and best for the small producer 

Are whole oats for 
chicks? 

Whole oats should not be given to baby 
chicks. The hull is coarse and mostly 
fibre, and cannot be digested by the baby 
chick. Rolted oats, oatmeal, or hulled 
oats are very good for baby chicks. 


good baby 


3. Is a good laying turkey a good 
breeder, or will the eggs from such a 
1en hatch? 

A heavy laying turkey may or may not 
produce hatchable eggs. The same is 
true of poor laying turkey hens. I would 
rather breed from a heavy laying turkey 
than a poor laying one because the off- 
spring would be more likely to be good 
layers. 

4. When should chicks be allowed to 
drop off the hatching trays to the nursery 
tray? 

While many manufacturers advise hold- 
ing chicks on egg tray, the writer insists 
that chicks should be allowed to drop 
down as soon as they are dried off. It 
is not advisable to leave chicks panting 
in the egg chamber. 

5. What do you consider the best litter 
for baby chicks? Will shavings or saw- 
dust do? 


Chopped alfalfa hay makes an ideal 
litter. It is clean and relished by the 
chicks. Would only use it the first two 


or three weeks, however, as it is quite 
expensive unless chicks are kept closely 
confined, in which case hay can be used 


economically for several weeks. Other 
legume hays are very good. Moldy hay, 
however, should never be used. Com- 


mercial peat moss makes an excellent lit- 
ter, but is too expensive in most parts 
of the South except near the seaports. 

Sawdust should never be used. While 
fine shavings can be used successfully, I 
would not call them a good litter for 
baby chicks. Shavings are hard and do 
not absorb much moisture. 


J. H. WOOD. 















300,000 White, Shipped C. O. D. 
Brown, Buff Leghorns Send No Money 


CHICKS 


PURE STRAINS—Tancred, Hollywood, Barron, 
American 8S, C. White Leghorns. Brown and 
Buff Leghorns. Eggs and Chicks produced 
from some of the finest matings in Pennsylva- 

a. Breeders Specializing in High Egg Pro- 





duction. Dependable Chicks for Commercial 
Poultrymen. 100% Live Arrival Send No 
Money—Chicks Shipped C.0O.D. Catalogue. 


Pennsylvania Coédperative Leghorn Farms 
Grampian, Pa. 
POOLS 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


PRPPP PP PPP nanan Anan 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


ig discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 

, 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
= contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets,hens,cockerela—low prices 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 


° , 68 BREEDS Valuable New Poultry 
ij Book Free-—100 pages 


‘ine purebred Northern raised chickens 





eg 





W. A. WEBER. Box 47. Mankato. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


RED POLL CATTLE "wi isk’? 

L MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route {, Advance, North Carolina. 





i 





Sucka geese, turkeys, ecgs at lowest 
ePprices. America’s great industry. My | 
47th year 


(415 R) 29 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Buy Eastern Quality- Plus Baby Chicks 


BIG HATCHES MARCH 19-26; APRIL 2-9-16-23-30. WE SHIP C.O.D. 


Large Barron English S. C. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Barred 
Mammoth Light 3rahmas 


Sent parcel post prepaid, 100% 


White 
Roc ks, > <. 
Dice Sinhiirth ada R LEER Se $9 $17 
live 


Per 50 100 500 1000 
eeneetehlled etait aillen $7 $13 $63 $125 
$8 $15 $72 $140 


Le ghorns 


delivery gu uaranteed. 10% ~ books ‘order. 


Catalog free. 


SHERIDAN POULTRY FARMS, 


BOX A, SHERIDAN, PA. 

















South’s oldest and largest producer of 
bred-to-lay. Took three-fourths of a 
One customer 1100 pullets from 
September to September. 
used Norman’s Chicks last season. 





prices. Save money by ‘ordering early. 
Baby “Chicks,” free with every order. 
today. 


1915—THE TEN MOST USED VARIETIES—1929 
good chicks. 
decade to 
2400 chicks bought April 
Others write equally 
Write 


It shows how the successful men do it. 
NORMAN’S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERIES. 





Hand picked parentage; 

Bloodtested for five years. 
27th averaged 184 eggs each 
as glowing. Over 6,000 southern folks 
for helpful Baby Chick literature and low 
Brand new booklet, ‘‘How to Raise your 
Write 


KNOXVILLE. TENN. 


truly 
perfect. 





Electric Hatched Chicks 


Purebred at reduced prices. Most all eggs from 2-year- 
old hens. Leghorns are 330 strain and lay big chalk 
white eggs. a breeds lay large brown eggs; 290 
strain, free range Ship every Monday and Thursday. 
No order held up. Electric hatched chicks are stronger 











and easier to raise because of even temperature, Extra 
chicks in each order. 

50 100 
S. C. White Tancred Leghorns headed 

with D. T. Quintuples males, 330 strain. .$6.50- $12.00 
Brown and — Leghorns (Non-setter).. 6.50 13.00 
Pare Wiaeie,. RN ooo. 5 os nice coc okess 50 14.00 
Wyandottes, Rete. White S. C. Anconas, 

Bl. Minorcas, non-setter .............. 8.00 15.00 
Orpingtons, Rock, Buff, S. L. “Wyand bier aniacs 10.00 20.00 
Jersey Black Giants ~---el5.00 29.00 
Heavy mixed Chicks for Broilers ..... ..-. 6.50 12.00 
Mixed Light and Heavy for Laying ........ § 5.50 9.00 

100% live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. $2.00 books 
your order. Orders ov 100 chicks price less. Cata- 
logue free. Get prices on eggs, Brahmas, Buff and 





White Minorcas, Ducklings. 

WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box C, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
faloussesercopssivranerecereapaesaanasrasze® 








RIVERSIDE: 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
ali popular breeds; state inspect~ 
ed and accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 
from the country’s best breeders. Parks 
cs, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
. Write for 1929 cata- 
d . Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
s behind them will are you money, time and 
worrry 100% live deliv 
arypeanes HATCHERY ‘AND uit ana A FARM 
R.F.D Knoxvitte, Tenn. 
teveseefae 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


Cash or C P. D. 50 
Wyandottes .. 32 50 $8.50 see 00 S71 





SUESOEODCUCHORSSEaeutateneseeteees it 















fal TOUTE EO SCHRE TEST CRE Ce eee eeres 





White Pes sisno 00 
Rocks or Reds ...... 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Ss. C. Wh. Leghorns. 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Heavy -Mixed ....... 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Light Mixed ........ 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.00 80.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 


Postpaid. Valuable illustrated 96 page booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS sive. i00m. tive Arrival 








Guaranteed. 

25 50 100 500 1,000 
White Leghorns .....$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Barred Rocks ........ 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 (130.00 
Rhole Island Reds.. 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 .. 
Ro ee |” eee 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 8 
Heavy Mixed 8.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 


These chicks are ote hed from healthy free range stock. 
for catalogue. 


Wr 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 


600,000 Baby Chicks 


“of proven worth” 


Rocks. Reds, White Wyandotte, 
White Leghorn and Anconas. All 
breeders are on free range. are 
healthy and have been culled both 
for eg production and color by 
Mr. Lloyd Baker, graduate of 
State College. Catalog Free. 


L. R. Walck Hateheries, Dept. O, Greencastle, Pa. 


QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


From State Inspected, Blood Tested Stock. Pen 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Pedigreed males 
in all pens from 200-314 hens. We have 12 small 
pedigreed and three large flock matings. Chicks 
of highest quality, Tancred and Hanson foundation, 
at reasonable prices. 


| New Catalog Ready. 
‘HOWARD FARM, 











Write | | 
DUNN, N. C.| 
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Paton \\KWALITEED 


Breeders blood-tested 
four years for Bacil- 
lary White a 
by Virginia State De- 
\ o a partment of Agriculture. Al- 

SS so scientifically culled for 
ouler and egg production. Rocks, Reds 
and Leghorns—all purebred and ship- 
ped under State Label. Prices reason- 
able. Write NOW for Catalog, stating | 
number and breed wanted. 

eager Box 200 
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BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
places order= 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge, 


Kentucky Hatchery; 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Blood Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END, THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 

Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
blood tested, culled and inspected chicks. No advance 
in price, write today for prices. 307 egg blood White 

Leghorns, Rocks, and Red Chicks. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


CHICKS {re'pat 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 
























Order your chicks from a real breeding farm. Only 
three breeds—S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
and S. C. White Leginorns. All from blood-tested flocks, 
Real STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 


BECK WITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 













ood, hot ji) 
water, r tanks, 


gens air_ space, double y-— 
joors, Jiffy cas Sonning 
trays, 5 rinsed set up ready t 


25 Built of Calis. Redw 
uP ae 


Now Only . . . 25.45 Guarantee 


80 Deer Pe Money back if not satisfied. Brooder prices slashed. 
Order now or write for FreeCatalog. Freight Paid east of Rockies 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO., Box43 = Racine, WisGe 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 
S. C. W. and Br. Lagheras. 
S. C. B. and Wh. Rocks.. 
Buff Orpingtons and Reds . 
White Wyandottes .. 
Assorted Chicks 








Special pie ns on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5l 








Baby Chicks 








Single Comb hite echorns, from quality select high 
egg producing ~ ce sired by pedigreed males, pro- 
duced under the right conditions. Modern plant Ie 
for you place your order don’t fail to get my 1929 
prices, request catalog. One of the South’s pioneer pro 
s of Chicks; breeder eighteen years; thousands of 
satisfied customer 
CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


BANNER CHICKS 


Our breeding flocks of Tfarred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons and White Leghorns are inspected for health, 
culled and bred for high egg production BANNI oR 
CHICKS are strong, sturdy, husky and at low cost. 
Write now before placing your orclet Get our NEW 


CHICK 
feeding 
prices for bi 


GUIDE containing 
and brooding chicks, 
alance of March and 


CATALOGUE and BABY 
valuable information about 
Also get our attractive 
April. Write 


McGaheysville Hatchery, Box “P,’’ McGaheysville, Va. 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


From parent stock of size and 
type, with taying qualities un- 
surpassed. Thousands of strong, 
vigorous, purebred chicks ready 
for shipment every week. .II- 
lustrated catalog free. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 

















* 

9 

$ 

A New Breed—Non-Setters 3 

MINORCAS, S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 3 

Wi ill t to get started in the new 9 

breed and get profit and big 28-ounce chalk 4 
eggs. Lay in 4 mo 30 «¢ bl Pamphlet Free. 

. 

WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY > 

Box 103, Stuarts Draft, Va. q 

POS > 














Every Custotmer a Saislied Customer 


Petersime electrically hatched B. P. Rocks, R. I. Reds. 
Manse agg Tancred’’ Leghorns, all purebred. All 

yreeders rigidly culled and specially fed for vitality. 
jPod free, Get catalog and attractive prices, stating 
number. GARBER HATCHERY, Harrisonburg, Va. 





KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


Are the kind you are looking for; easy to raise, healthy, 
vigorous, purebred, best production strains, reasonably 
priced; 100% live delivery guaranteed. C. O, Dd. if 
desired. Helpful catalog free, postcard brings it, 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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A new guide 


to the best quality 


high analysis fertilizer 


OU know that you can save 

money on your fertilizer bill by 
using high analysis fertilizers. How 
can you be sure you are getting high 
analysis fertilizers of the highest 
quality? 


Here is a new buying guide to qual- 
ity in fertilizer—a new standard for 
judging value, as important as guar- 
anteed analysis. 


You know that guaranteed analysis 
guarantees only the amount of plant 
food. It does not guarantee the qual- 
ity of the fertilizer. 


Now—a new buying guide! 


Now on every bag of Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizer you will find a Cer- 
tificate of Quality. It tells you that 
Red Steer is made of BEST MATE- 
RIALS, DOUBLE MIXED, TRIPLE 
TESTED. 


The new Swift Certificate of Qual- 
ity certifies that Red Steer Fertilizers 
are made from BEST MATERIALS 
—plant foods from the most productive 
sources, That they have gone through 
two complete mixings—DOUBLE 
MIXED—to make sure of easy drill- 
ing, and that each plant will get its 
share of plant food. 


It also certifies that Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers undergo at least 
three rigid tests in fully equipped 
laboratories. TRIPLE TESTED! To 
assure the right kind of plant food, 
in the right form and correct amount. 


Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers 


in 


**Best Materials, Double Mixed, Triple 
Tested’’— Look for this Tag 


See your A. S. A. Ask him to show 
you the tag that says BEST MATE- 
RIALS, DOUBLE MIXED, TRIPLE 
TESTED—your assurance of a plus 


value in fertilizers 
guaranteed analysis. 


in addition to 


Ask him about Red Steer high 
analysis fertilizers for cotton, corn, 
and other crops—12-6-6, 15-5-5 and 


12-4-4. 


He has the recommendations 
worked out by Sw 
experts, in co-operation with 


ift & Company 
your 


State Experiment Station, for your 


soil and crops. 


Your A. S. A. is a good man to 


know. Hecan show 


you how to make 


more profit by the right use of ferti- 


lizer. 


Make his acquaintance. 


You 


can find him easily by looking for the 
sign shown below, or write us direct. 


Swift & Company 


Fertilizer Works 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Albany, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Look for the sign 
of the A. S. A. 


Authorized 
Swift Agent 


REOSTEER 
’ BRAND 
ea 


FERTILIZERS 
ITPAYS 10 USE THEM 


“IT PAYS TO USE THEM” 
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MOST LIKELY 
Girl—“T kn« methi: 
Bachelor—‘‘You'll get 


TOO LATE FOR OUR “DAIRY SPECIAL” 
I (to drugg “Now, be sure an’ 
iin on them bottles which is for the 
I don’t 
’ to happen to that Jersey cow.” 


rmer ist) 


v and which is for my wife. 


PAST HUMAN HELP 


“Auntie, why do you put pow- 
your face?” 
“To make me pretty, dear. 


re 


Little Lucy 


’ 
Aunt 


Lucy—“‘Then why doesn’t 


MEAN WHILE— 


thundered the 
the court what you were doing in 
the 
“T stayed in the living-room the 
ing.” 


lawyer, ‘‘tell 
the interim.” 


“And now, sir,” 


“T didn’t go there,” was angry reply. 


whole even- 


THE ONLY WAY 


A Scotchma1, the outskirts of 
Chicago became a girl who got 
so fat that he to break off the en- 
gagement. But the girl couldn’t get the ring 
off, so he had to 


living on 
engaged to 
wanted 


marry her. 


VERY LOW 


wife, Pat?” 
+ 3 9p 


> dangerous any 


THE HUNT WAS OVER 
quick,” 


to the 
hunting 


“T want a license 


man as he 


gasped the young 
clerk’s desk. 


asked 


rushed 


“Marriage or license?” the 
clerk 
“Marriage,” was 


Now 


the “T’ve hunted 


I'm going to get married.” 


reply. 
x enough. 


NO ROOM AT THE TOP 
“My dear,” said the 
to the 


“did 
being 


young husband, 


milkman about there 
no cream on the milk?” 
“Yes; I told him about 


he explained it satisfactorily. 


you speak 


it this morning and 
a credit to him, too.” 

“What did he say?” 

‘He always filled the bottle 
there 10 room on the top for cream.” 


said he 


SANDY’S SHORT STORY 


“There are four requisites to a good short 
to the 
“Brevity, a reference to religion, some 
with royalty, 


Now with 
will give you 30 minutes 


story,” explained the English teacher 
class 
associatior and an 
of modesty. these 
mind,. I 
story.” 

len minutes later the hand of Sandy 
up 


“That is 


went 


fine, Sandy,” she 
your 


>: “My 
hand off 


to the class.” 
Gawd, said the 
my knee.” 


“and now read 
Sandy read 


story 


take your 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| By J. P. ALLEY age 


Copyright, 1929 
Bell Syndicate 
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I WouLD JINE DE ON- 
SURANCE COMPNY, CEPN 
ISE SKEERED EF OLE 
OMAN FIN’ IT OUT 
ID JINE DE ANGELS / 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ef you makes a hahd bed fur yo’se’f, 


all you kin do is jes’ keep on er-turniw } 


over on it! 





I think it quite 


so full | 


illustration | 
four things in | 
to write a | 


complimented, | 


countess, 











Makes Life — 


Sweeter 


Next time a coated tongue, fetid 
breath, or acrid skin gives evidence 
of sour stomach—try Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia! 


Get acquainted with this perfect 
anti-acid that helps the system keep 
sound and sweet. That every stomach 
needs at times. Take it whenever a 
hearty meal brings any discomfort. 

Phillips Milk of Magnesia has won 
medical endorsement. And convinced 
millions of men and women they didn’t 
have “indigestion.” Don’t diet, and 
don’t suffer; just remember Phillips. 
Pleasant to take, and always effective. 

The name Phillips is important; it 
identifies the genuine product. “Milk 
of Magnesia” has been the U. S. regis- 
tered trade mark of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. and its prede- 
cessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


——s 








And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 & 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO 








a 
Dept. C-18 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN 








“I want the genuine 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
six sizes;handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 





“ other hoe like it. 


For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply storese 
D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 





